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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

The measurement of participation in adult education has not been 
extensively studied, but some beginning of such measures has now occurred. 

The first efforts in this direction were undertaken by people who were con- 
cerned with a particular institution; an evening school director would 
count people in terms of the number enrolled, or a librarian would count 
registration in terms of card-holding clients. Later, the system of measuring 
participation shifted to the individual. Through various investigations 
ways have been devised to assess how many learning activities (in many dif- 
ferent forms) were undertaken by subjects participating in adult education 
activities . 

In both forms of measurement, the discussion of extent of participation 
has been in terms of activities identified as educational by people who are 
themselves educators. In no case has any study been made of participation in 
terms of what the learners themselves regard as educational. The central 
purpose of this study, therefore, was to determine to what extent views of 
participation would be changed if viewed through the eyes of the learner, 
rather than the eyes of the educator. 

Background Information 

In the emerging field of adult education, the act of participation has 
been appraised principally from two points of view: "how many" adults parti- 

cipate in an activity, a program, or an institution’s programs and. the "extent" 
to which the individual participates in a variety of learning experiences. 
Although the former method of appraisal is the older method it is still 



2 



widely used today . ^ 

The literature is somewhat vague as to exactly when the act of adult 
education participation in this country became a matter of concern. But as 
the adult education movement gained momentum after World War I and many 
institutions became involved in the education of adults, the number of 
adult participants became of concern to administrators, employers, govern- 
mental agencies, teachers, and others; and this concern was the focus of 
cons iderable research . 

In 1924, Morse A. Cartwright, Director of the American Association for 
Adult Education, estimated the size of the adult education student body to 

2 

be around 15 million. His estimate in 1934 was approximately 22 million. 
In 1950, Paul L. Essert, Executive Officer of the Institute of Adult Educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia University, estimated the adult student 
body to be around 29 million. In 1955, Malcolm S. Knowles, then Executive 
Director of the Adult Education Association of the U.S.A., estimated the 

number of adult participations to be around 50 million. Knowles summaried 

4 

and compared these estimates in Table I. 



^This is not intended to imply that this method of measurin g participation 
is antiquated, for it is not. For example, in preparing the VPI&SU Extension 
Division Budget, the investigator has the responsibility for estimating the 
number of different adults and youth involved in Extension programs during the 
current fiscal year. There are, however, some indications that this method 
of measuring participation might eventually evolve into a teacher-pupil ratio 
of measuring. 

^Morse A. Cartwright, Ten Years of Adult Education (New York: the Macmillian 
Co., 1935), p. 60. _ 

^Paul L. Essert, Creative Leadership in Adult Education (Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1959), p. 37. 

^Malcolm S. Knowles, The Adult Education Movement in the United States (New 
York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Inc., 1962), p. 251. A 6.6% error is observed 
between the total for 1924 and the sum of the different types of programs. 
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TABLE 1 



ESTIMATED PARTICIPATION IN ADULT EDUCATION, 1924-1925 



Enrollment (in thousands) 



Type of Program 
Agricultural Extension 
Public Schools 
Colleges and Universities 
Private Correspondence Schools 
Educational Radio & Television 
Libraries 

Men T s and Women T s Clubs 
Parent-Teacher Associations 
Religious Institutions 
Business and Industry 
Labor Unions 
Armed Forces 

Health and Welfare Agencies 
Others 0 



TOTALS 



1924 


1934 


1950 


1955 


5,000 


6,000 


7,000 


8,684 


1,000 


1,500 


3,000 


3,500 


200 


300 


500 


1,500 


2,000 


1,000 


1,000 


1,000 


500 


5,000 


6,000 


5,000 


1,200 


1,000 


1,500 


1,961 


1,000 


1,000 


d 

J 


1,525 


15 


60 


d 


350 


150 


200 


d 


15,500 


100 


60 


d 


750 


13 


15 


d 


• 850 


a 


a 


250 


388 


b 


b 


b 


6,500 


4,681 


6,156 


10,000 


2,000 


14,881 


22,311 


29,250 


49,508 



a Not in operation in 1924 and 1934, 

^This item included under "Others" by Cartwright and Essert. 

°Includes: Alumni Education, Community organization, Negro education, 

Prison education, Recreation, Settlements, Special schools, Theaters, 
Vocational Rehabiliation, and Museums, 

^Essert included these items in f, Others ,! . 

e This decline does not reflect fewer listeners, but limitations of the 
later figure to formal enrollment in "telecourses" . 

^ Adult Sunday School clases are included. This drastic increase is 
caused by growth of adult educational activities in churches and 
synagogues and by improved reporting procedures. 
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In presenting the preceding comparisons, Knowles stated: "The actual 

size of adult educations study body at various points of time cannot be 

accurately verified, owing to the lack of systematic methods of reporting 

participants,..."*^ Others have likewise been concerned with the size of 

the national adult student body. In 1959, Winn and Woodward estimated 

2 

total adult participants to be around 9 million. In 1964, Johnstone and 
Rivera concluded that approximately "25 million American adults, more than 
one person in five, had been active in one or another form of learning during 

3 

the twelve month period just prior to June, 1962." Also, that "as a very 
rough approximation, then we conclude that as many as seven adults in 10 
have interests that could conceivably lead them into some type of learning 
situation, but that less than one-half of the population could be seriously 
regarded as potential adult education participants."^ 

In total, Johnstone and Rivera estimated adult education participants 
to be 17,169,000 during the year ending June, 1962.^ These estimates on 
number of participants have been useful for purposes of planning adult 
education activities, for preparing budgets, securing staff, preparing 
teaching material, developing curriculums, providing the teaching environ- 
ment, and so on. The individual participant has had his impact on the 

1 Ibid . . p. 250. 

O 

Marie D. Winn and Marthine W. Woodward, Participation in Adult Education 
(U.S. Office of Education Circular No. 539, Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1959), p. 33. 

o 

John W. C. Johnstone and Ramon J. Rivera, Volunteers for Learning 
(Chicago: The Aldine Publishing Co., 1965), p. 1. (Hereafter referred to as Volunteers) . 



Ibid., p. 


1. 


Ibid. , p . 


33 
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the adult education movement, even if the method of measuring has been but a 
count of persons. 

Another method of measuring participation incorporates the extent to which 
the adult learner utilizes a variety of activities to satisfy his educational 
desires. This approach to measuring participation is traceable through em- 
pirical studies to the Inquiring Mind . In that work Houle proposes that con- 
tinuing learners and their educative activities might be "fitted together into 
patterns that would throw light on the meaning of continuing education . He 
operationalized the concept by observing the "act of participation" from the 
perspective of the individual. The individual concept has, in turn, provided 
direction to at least two types of participation studies — why adults participate 
and the investigation for understanding and measuring extent of individual edu- 
cational participation . ^ 

Of the investigations concerned with the measurement of adult educa- 
tional participation, Sheffield,^ Brown, Ingham, and Litchfield^ have 



I'Cyril 0. Houle, The Inquiring Mind (Madison: The University of Wisconsin 

Press , 1961) , p . 14 . 

^As to "why" adults participate, both Burgess and Sheffield have designed 
studies to test the theory that participants in adult education can be grouped 
according to specific categories of reasons for participation, (Paul Burgess, 
"The Educational Orientations of Adult Participants in Group Educational Activi- 
ties," unpublished Ph-rD . dissertation, Dept, of Education, The University of 
Chicago, March, 1971. (Hereafter referred to as "Educational Orientations.") 
Sherman Sheffield, "The Orientations of Adult Continuing Leaders," unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, Dept, of Education, The University of Chicago, 1963). (Here- 
after referred to as "Orientations.") 

^Sheffield, "Orientations". 

^Allan Brown, "The Relationship of the Quality of Collegiate Education to 
the Continuing Education of College Alumni," (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
Department of Education, The University of Chicago, 1960). Roy Ingham, "The 
Measurement of Educative Behavior and its Relationship to the Leisure Satis- 
faction of the College Alumni," (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Department of 
Education, The University of Chicago, 1963). Ann Litchfield, "The Nature and 
Pattern of Participation in Educational Activities," (unpublished Ph.D. disser- 
tation, Department of Education, The University of Chicago, 1965). (Hereafter 
a referred to as "Nature and Pattern"). 
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developed similar instruments for similar purposes. Litchfield, however, 
building upon the experiences and recommendations from the three earlier 
studies, and retaining the "masking"*^ feature from Ingham's study, greatly 
refined the measuring instrument. Litchfield ! s instrument, "The Leisure 
Activity Survey," (LAS) purports to measure the extent of one’s educational 
participation according to (1) the number of educational activities engaged 
in, (2) the degree to which each activity was thought to be engaged in for 
educational reasons, and (3) the amount of time spent in each activity during 
the past twelve months. 

In measuring the extent of individual participation, researchers have 
studied and compared patron charac terist£ s of selected educational institutions 
and studied differences among adults participating in various types of adult 
educational programs. These studies have considered the relationship of 
both demographic and socio-economic characteristics of the adult (e.g., age, 
sex, social status, occupation, level of education, marital status, place of 
residence, and so on) with the extent of educational participation. From an 
analysis of a nationwide sample, Johnstone and Rivera concluded that, of the 
socio-economic effects on adult educational participation, "the most powerful 
by far is educational attainment," but occupation and income are important 
secondary considerations . ^ 

From the national NORC Study, a typical adult education participant is 
described by Johnstone and Rivera as "just as often a woman as a man,... 

^The instruments were masked so as to eliminate possible bias toward 
education. That is, to control for the possible "halo" effect of education, 
it was deemed advisable to seek responses to a list of leisure activities 
rather than to a list of educational activities. Consequently, the pre- 
judged educational activities were interspersed with activities judged to 
be non-educa t ional . 

p 

Johnstone and Rivera, Volunteers , p. 103. 
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typically under forty, has completed high school or more, enjoys an 

above-average income, works full-time and most often in a white-collar 

occupation, is married and has children, lives in an urbanized area 

but more likely in a suburb than a large city, and is found in all parts 

of the country, but more frequently in the West than in other regions ."1 

In more intensive studies of adult education participation, other 

researchers have concluded that adults with similar educational levels 

do not score equally in the desire to learn, nor do they participate in 

2 

educational activities at the same level. 

So far, a brief attempt has been made to put forth some of the empirical 
findings and methodology derived, in part, from studies relating to measuring 
adult education participation. Presently, adult educators know something 
about their clientele — who they are, where they are likely to be found, 
their socio-economic status, their religious affiliations, the type of 
educational institutions they are likely to patronize, some of the "why’s" 
associated with their desire for continuous learning, and so on. These 
contributions have been made despite the limitations inherent to social 
science research. Perhaps Johnstone and Rivera recognized one research 
limitation in studying extent of participation. 

At the one extreme it was tempting to equate educational 
activities with pursuits carried on in formal institutions of 
learning, but it was also obvious that this type of formal 
restriction was exactly what we did not want, since it excluded 
some of the most typical situations in which adults do encounter 
such learning experiences as on-the-job training or lessons 
with private instructions .... 

^"Johnstone and Rivera, Volunteers , p. 8. 

2 

Brown, Sheffield, Ingham, Litchfield and Netherton. (Janies D. Netherton, 
"The Relationship between Educational Participation and the Innovativeness of 
County Extension Agents," unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Dept, of Education, 

The University of Chicago , 1967 ) . ( Herea f ter referred to as "Educational Partici- 
pation.") 
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At the other extreme, of course, it was possible to formulate 
a definition strictly on the basis of the formal characteristics 
of an activity itself, or in terms of the consequences of an 
activity for the individual. While this strategy had more intrinsic 
appeal, the overwhelming problem here was that there was virtually 
no way to exclude from consideration a host of activities whose 
consequences would certainly be educational (such as a visit to an 
aquarium) yet which clearly would fall beyond the range of any 
reasonable or workable definition of adult education. 1 

This limitation cnn be applied, with equal validity, to many of the 

participation studies previously cited, even though each used a common 

2 

theoretical starting point. 

A close examination of the instruments developed to measure the extent 
of educational participation reveals some similarities and some differences. 
The similarities include a focus upon the learner, a self-reporting technique, 
items prejudged by educators to be educational, and the ’’desire to learn” 
defined in behavioral terms. 

The differences include a varying number o f activities in each instru- 
ment and variance in item content. Also, what is considered an educational 
activity in one investigation is sometimes regarded differently in another. 
Since the activities used to measure the extent of educational participation 
were determined by specialists with comprehensive backgrounds of educational 



experiences, and since educators tend 
which might be considered educational 
adults, presumably with less focus on 
participate in a diversity of activit 



to disagree sometimes on the activities 
, it is reasonable that participating 
the educative experience per se , who 
ies, will disagree with the educators. 



^Johnstone and Rivera, Volunteers , pp . 25-26. 

2 

A Definition of Adult Education as advocated by Houle: ’’The process 

by which men and women (alone, in groups, or in institutions) seek to improve 
themselves or their society by increasing their knowledge, skill or sensitive- 
ness; or the process by which individuals, groups, or institutions try to 
help in these ways” (from a forthcoming book on Adult Education by Cyril 0. Houle). 
Variations in the operational use of this definition are found in respective 
studies as follows: Brown, p. 36; Ingham, p. 5; Litchfield, p. 22; and Sheffield, 

p . 6 . 
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If we logically probe the question of "why" there should be a 
difference, or "why" there is a difference, we arrive at a point which 
suggests that what is likely to be regarded as educational by one 
individual might be regarded differently by another. Slightly removed 
from, but closely related to this notion then is the idea that different 
learners might reasonably have different ideas about what is education. 

In this respect, Peters states that the adult "has a variable con- 
ceptual framework which determines the aspects under which he acts."'*' 

In educational terms, Metcalfe defines one portion of such a conceptual 

2 

framework as one's view of education thus: 



A view of education is defined as the total cluster of ideas, 
images, and impressions which an individual has acquired. 

Together these ideas, images, and the impressions form a unified 
whole or conceptual construct, which enables the individual to 
identify education as an entity and to distinguish it from other 
concepts which he holds. ^ 

After addressing the problem of the "failure of many practitioners of 
informal education [adult educators that Metcalfe studied who were county 
extension agents] to identify readily with education" and after examining 
the breadth of educational concepts held by the selected group of extension 



1 R. W. Peters, "Education As Initiation," Philosophical Analysis and 
Education, ed . by R.D. Archaumbault (London: Routledge and Regan Paul, 



1965), p. 87. 

^The phrases "view of education and 
synonymously in this study. 



"concept of education" are used 



3 William M. Metcalfe, "Concepts of Education," (unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, Dept, of Education, The University of Chicago, December, 1965) 

p . 3 . 



^Ibid . , p • 1 • 
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agents, Metcalfe found, from the experimental factors^ associated with 
educational, occupational and family experience, that: 



When the three variables relating to level and recency 
of formal education were correlated by a multiple regression 
analysis, it was found that a combination of the two indices, 
years since last formal course, and the highest degree held, 
were significantly related to the breadth of educational 
concept held by respondents . 2 » 3 



From his findings, Metcalfe concluded that: 



Broad respondents [extension agents who had a broad concept 
of education] .viewed education as primarily resulting in changed 
human behavior, modifying or continuing the existing social system, 
and helping the learner weigh alternatives in reaching decisions, 
whereas narrow respondents [extension agents who had a narrow 
concept of education] considered education as being concerned with 
increased factual knowledge, improving information storage, and 
stimulating interest in a particular field of endeavor.^ 



Others have expressed a concern about the adult’s view of education* 
For example, Miller states that: 

The dilemma of adult education is precisely that when 
people think about education, their images are taken from 
their own memories and from the urgent needs to induce the 
young to take on the responsibilities and burdens of adult- 
hood and the behavior appropriate to that status.^ 



^Metcalfe’s ten factors by the three divisions were: A. Educational 
Acheivement ; (1) level and recency of formal education (2) breadth and 

liberality of formal education (3) participation in informal education, 
and (4) success in informal education* B* Occupational Experiences ; 

(5) previous professional experience, and (6) tenure in the Cooperative 
Extension Service* C. Home and Family Life ; (7) residence in an urban 
environment (8) parents’ educational level (9) parents’ attitude toward 
school attendance, and (10) parents’ encouragement of informal education. 

^Metcalfe , ’’Concepts of Education”, p. 75* 

o 

Metcalfe’s other significant finding was concerned with breadth of 
educational concept in relationship to occupational tenure* Metcalfe 
rejected the other eight factors as not being related to one’s concept of 
education at the .05 level of significance* 

^Metcalfe, ’’Concepts of Education”, pp. 160-161. 

^Harry L. Miller, Teaching and Learning in Adult Education (New York: 
The Ma cmillian Company, Inc*, 1964), p. 1 (Hereafter referred to as Teaching 
and Learning ) 
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Accepting Metcalfe’s and Miller’s observations as valid and accurate, 
it follows that the activities in which an adult participates or identifies 
can be a reflection of his view of education. Perhaps this point is best 
summarized by Houle, who states: 

No very keen detective work is required to discover 
that the advancement of his (the adult’s) own program 
provides the central thrust of his conception of acult 
education. By such comments and the action which follows 
them, people express their assumptions whether they wish 
to do so or not even when they are not aware of the values 
which guide their speech and actions. One can guess at 
these assumptions and values only by a close observation 
of what such people say or do not say, as well as what 
they do or do not do. 

Since Metcalfe found a relationship between the level of educational 
attainment and the breadth (or narrowness) of one’s concept of education, 
and since the level of formal education is a factor which has been found 
in numerous studies to be highly related to one’s extent of educational 
participation, it is then suggested that one’s concept of education is 
related to the extent to which one engages in educational activities. 
Furthermore, the direction of that relationship is thought to be this: the 
broader one’s view of education, the more likely he is to utilize 
activities for educational purposes. 

Thus far, considerable discussion has been directed at the individual — 
the extent of individual participation in educational activities and the 
notion that the individual has an educational concept (or view) which, in 
theory, may be a guiding force toward a continuing education. Since all 
adults partake of adult education to some extent, and since the individual 



Cyril 0. Houle, forthcoming book on Adult Education, chapter 10, p. 10. 
(In this respect, researchers have attempted to describe what adults do and 
do not do educationally; however, what the adult thinks or what he will say 
about educational activities can only be implied) . 
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is the unifying element among the total of his educational activities, then 
it is reasonable that education is important to the learner. Therefore, the 
learner’s idea about what is education is considered important for at least 
three reasons: for society, for the individual, and for the field of adult 
education . 

As society has formed the adult, so has the adult formed society. In 

the perpetual cycle, society expects the infant to learn to talk and the 

child to learn basic mathematics. The young adult is expected to select 

a mate, he is expected to maintain financial security, educate his children, 

and reach a peak of maximum influence on social and civic affairs. According 

to Havighurst, successful achievement of the societal tasks requires the timing 

of educational effort to that period of life "when the body is ripe, and 

society requires, and the self is ready to achieve the tasks." The adult, 

supposedly at the peak of his social and civic influence, is the responsible 

and competent resource who decides when, where, and how society’s effort 

will be directed and timed toward helping the individual. 

The individual’s idea about education is thought to be important to 

him in at least two ways: as an outlet for what is latent within and as an 

aid to effective adult learning. Kidd summarizes how education is an outlet 

for the concealed or unobservable personality of the individual in this way: 

The learner opens up himself, he stretches himself, he 
reaches out, he incorporates new experiences, he relates 
it [sic] to his previous experiences, he reorganizes this 
experience, and he expresses or unfolds what is latent 
within him. ^ 

Because adults have different stations in society, because objectives 
of the many adult educational institutions differ from one another, and 

^Robert J. Havighurst, Developmental Tasks and Education (New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1960), p. 5. 

2 J. R. Kidd, How Adults Learn (New York: Associated Press, 1959), p. 15. 

ERIC 
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because of the lack of research in adult learning, adult educators disagree 
on how to enhance the learning process. 

One idea of adult learning holds that if the adult is in need of 
additional knowledge, skill, or sensitiveness, it can be obtained from 
the educators; for educators know the truth and all the adult needs to do 
in order to be satisfied is to "listen, learn, and do what those who know 
think should be done."*^ 

Another concept of adult learning is based on the sequence of daily 
activities and the real-life problems which the adult encounters. In this 
approach, adult learning is regarded as a problem-solving situation, with 
emphasis on the student going beyond the information provided in approaching 
a set of data or a learning task. In this setting, the learner is an active 
partner in the learning process — he is motivated by the thrills of dis- 
covery, and he shares in the excitement that comes from a free and disciplined 

. . 2 
creative inquiry. 

Although both concepts have been used extensively in the educational 
process, the latter notion seems to be preferred by teachers in adult educa- 
tion. For example, one instructor put it this way: 

In any given seminar, it is far less important to 
convey the particular body of information that the pro- 
fessor happens to care about than to seek the information 
that the student cares about... The former will stick 
for about as long as it takes the student to walk out 
the door, while the latter could provide grist for a 
personal re-evaluation of lasting significance. More- 
over, if knowledge is made relevant to the student's 
current interest, it is henceforth viewed as a desirable 
commodity . 



*^Paul Bergevin, A Philosophy for Adult Education (New York: the Seaburg 
Press, 1967), p. 21. 

2 Miller, Teaching and Learning , p. 34. 

O 

^Martin Duberman, "An Experiment in Education," Daedalus , The Journal of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Vol. 97, No. 1 , (Winter , )1968 , p. 321. 

0.1 
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A history instructor expressed his concern in this manner: 

I, as a reasonably experienced instructor of United 
States History, feel that it is a positive good for adults 
to know what is in the preamble to the Constitution of the 
United States..., but I hope I have learned not to be so 
naive as to advise my students to that effect. ^ 

From these discussions, it would appear that adult learning is accelerated 

when there is a conscious intent on behalf of the educator to teach and direct 

what the student intends to learn, for the student is likely to learn what 

he thinks is important or considers useful for solving some relevant problem. 

Aware of the fact that the adult has many responsibilities to society and 

that society is directed by adult decisions, adult educators have attempted 

to assist the individual by articulating in various ways the notion that 

life-long learning is a continuous and necessary process. This direction has 

been derived from at least two basic ideas. The first basic idea is that 

No matter how effective contemporary schooling may be, 
it can never fully prepare youth to meet the world as it 
will be when they are adults. 

and the second is 



That the individual is 
that the most important 
that a free society is 
educative, and that our 
if we give our systems 
do our personal rights 



of infinite worth and potentiality, 
thing in life is learning, and 
the best because it is the most 
way of life can only be preserved 

of education the attention that we 

3 

and material welfare. 



^Jesse Burt, "In Teaching Adults — Put Over Your Subject," Adult Leader- 
ship , Vol. 16, No. l,(May, 1967), p. 9. 

o 

^Wilber C. Hallenbeck, "The Function and Place of Adult Education in 
American Society," Handbook of Adult Education , ed . by Malcolm C. Knowles 
(Chicago: Adult Education Association of the U.S.A., 1960), p. 30. 

3 

Glenn S. Jenson, "Adult Education Associations and Councils," Handbook 
of Adult Education , ed. by Malcolm S. Knowles (Chicago: Adult Education 
Association of the U.S.A., 1960) p. 192. 
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Educators and others agree that the fullest development of the individual 
is achieved through organized and purposeful learning and that continuous 
learning is M at least potentially a great and practical social force."^" 

Therefore, as adult educators strive to fulfill a societal role, they 
must continue to make educative decisions about programs, institutions, 
methods, finances, needs of the adult, and adult learning. However, to 
facilitate what the adult desires to learn and to enhance the adult learning 
process, educators must be knowledgeable about the experiences which satisfy 
the adult’s educational desires. 

What This Study is About 

In summary, the background information gives rise to at least three 
notions about adult educative behavior; (1) the adult partakes of adult 
education to some extent, that is, he engaged voluntarily in some activities 
which contribute to the development of his skill, his knowledge, or his 
sensitiveness.; (2) the adult has some type of educational framework in terms of 
which he operates — this framework is regarded as the individual’s concept 
of education; and (3) the adult has a judgment about the activities which 
aid him in accomplishing his educational objective , for he knows what he 
wants to learn, and the activities which serve to facilitate the learning 
experience. 

Broadly conceived, education for the learner is a process which can 
take place in different situations and in a variety of ways, whe^re similar 
experiences have different meanings for different individuals. 0n e dimension 

^"Edmund deS. Brunner, et al. An Overview of Adult Educational Research 
(Chicago: Adult Education Association of the U.S.A., 1959), p. 48. 

(Hereafter referred to as "Overview”). 
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of adult education then is the process by which an adult voluntarily 
seeks to achieve his educational aspirations through an individualized 
program of self-directed study. This aspect of adult education^ assumes 
that the voluntary, conscious effort on the part of the participant is 
important to, if not a prerequisite to, purposeful learning. It is 
reasonable then to assume that individuals who engage in leisure activities 
for the purpose of learning are likely to learn more than individuals who 
use the same activity for other purposes. 



The Problem to Be Investig ated 



To date, emphasis in participation research has been focused on the 
identification and description of adults who participate in selected programs 
or institutions of adult education and on what activities adults take part 
in. The descriptive contributions have been made by researchers concerned 
with some aspect of adult participatory behavior, i.e., the extent to which adults 



Since this study seeks to compare the judgment which educators have 
rendered about certain leisure activities and what participants judge the 
activities to be, the definition of adult education adapted for this study 
is : the process by which a man or woman consciously and voluntarily makes 

an effort to improve his skill, his knowledge, or his sensitiveness . 
(Adapted from a working definition used by Litchfield when obtaining judg- 
ments from educators about the activities included in the "Leisure Activity 
Survey”, Litchfield, p. 228. Litchfield’s definition was derived from 
Houle’s definition set forth on page 8.) 
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participate, gross adult educational participation, demographic and socio- 
economic characteristics, occupations, place of residence, and so on. Al- 
though many of the problems of adult education participation investigated 
are related, the methodologies have been diverse, and the findings are not 
entirely consistent. Therefore, researchers of participation either have 
not identified all variables relevant to the educational use of leisure time, 
or the variables have been identified but researchers have not related them 
yet to factors associated with participatory behavior. Perhaps the latter 
is the case, for in the participation studies which have been reviewed, 
little explicit reference has been made to what the adult thinks or what he 
believes about his leisure activities which educators have elected to classify, 
define, and sometimes use as a vehicle for the provision of program activities. 
According to Furst, however, in measures which purport to sample or predict 
educative behavior, the individual should furnish the final criterion for 
judging the educativeness of his activities. Therefore, it was proposed 
that the educativeness of selected leisure activities for the individual be 
examined in relationship to his view of education, the frequency to which 
he engages in these activities, and the judgments which educators have pre- 
viously rendered about the same activities. 



^In developing the "Leisure Activity Survey," Litchfield began with three 
concepts, one of which was that the "adult is the unifying element of his 
activities". She drew her instrument items (adult activities) from: (1) pre- 

viously developed participation instruments, (2) research reports, (3) confer- 
ences and interviews with continuing learners who had observed the educational 
activities of adults, and (4) personal experience. The activities were revised 
and refined with the assistance of educational specialists and fellow students. 
The final decision on items thought to be educational [emphasis is the author's] 
was based on the consensus. of a panel of selected adult educators. Thus, the 
persons Litchfield studied responded to a list of "leisure" activities — some 
of which were prejudged to be educational. 

^Edward J. Furst, Constructing Evaluation Instruments (New York: David 
McKay Company, Inc., 1964), p. 104. (Educativeness of activities is defined 
as the degree to which an activity is engaged in for the acquisition and 
development of knowledge, skill, or sensitiveness.) 
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Hypotheses 

Based upon observations from previous participation and related studies 
and Houle T s concept that the ’’individual is the one enduring, unifying element 
among the total of his acts of participation”, 1 five major hypotheses were 
advanced. The first hypothesis was that the broader the learner’s concept 
of education, the more likely he is to utilize leisure activities for educational 
purposes . This hypothesis was derived from the notion that each adult learner 
is unique and that his utilization of leisure activities for educational purposes 
springs from a highly individualized and complex interaction of life-long 
personal and educational experiences which are reflected in his current concept 
of education. 

Because educators, with similar educational experiences differ concerning 
what leisure activities a learner is likely to use for educational purposes, 
it is reasonable that learners will differ with educators. Therefore, the 
second hypothesis was that learners and educators differ significantly in their , 
judgment as to the degree leisure activities are undertaken for educational 
purposes . 

Because of anticipated differences between learners and educators as to 
what constitutes an educational activity, and because educational activities 
are used to measure the extent of educational participation, the third hypo- 
thesis was that educators f judgments of an individual’s total participation 
in educational activities will differ significantly from learner’s judgment 
of that participation . 

1 Cyril 0. Houle, ’’Ends and Means in Adult Education Research,” Adult 
Education , XII, No. 4 (Summer, 1962), p. 24 . (Hereafter referred to as "Ends 
and Means”) . — 
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The fourth hypothesis was related to the third hypothesis but 
concerned the ranking of study subjects in an array of positions 
according to extent of educational participation. The fourth hypothesis 
was that the relative position of an individual in a ranking according 
to educational participation will vary significantly in terms of these 
two forms of scoring. The two forms of scoring refer to Litchfield’s 
(LAS) method and an alternate procedure developed as a part of this study. 

Since adult education during leisure time is a part of total 
leisure time, it was conceived that the extent of educational 
participation was related to extent of total leisure participation. 

Therefore, the fifth and final hypothesis was that the learner’s 
extent of leisure participation is significantly related to his 
extent of educational participation as judged by either educators 
or learners . 

Purposes of the Study^ 

As stated in the introduction, the central purpose of this study was 
to determine to what extent views of participation would change if viewed 
through the eyes of the learner, rather than the educator. The specific 
purposes considered to support this theme were (1) to examine the learners 
extent of participation in relationship to his concept of education (2) to 
compare the learners’ judgments about selected leisure activities with judg- 
ments which educators have previously rendered about the same activities, 

(3) to examine the relationship between extent of participation as defined 
by the educator and as perceived by the individual, (4) to devise an alterna- 
tive to the scoring of the Leisure Activity Survey based upon the quantita- 
tive judgment of learners, and (5) to contribute to the growing volume of 
literature concerned with the field of adult education. 
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Organization of Study 



Chapter I has been devoted to a discussion of information considered 
relevant to this study, e.g., a review of the literature, what the study 
is about and identification of the problem to be investigated, statements 
of the major hypotheses to be tested, purposes of the study, and some of 
the significant implications of the study. This aspect of the study was 

considered to be the first major step in the development of the research 

project. 

The second step of the study focused upon obtaining three behavioral 
measuring devices for the study. This step involved accepting the Leisure 
Activity Survey (LAS)^, adapting the Concept of Education Measuring Device 
(CEMD) . And developing, testing, and accepting a third instrument — "A 
Survey of Opinions About the Degree to Which You Engage in Leisure Activities 
for Educational Purposes. Chapter II is devoted to a discussion of proce- 
dures employed in accepting and developing the measuring instruments utilized 
in this study. 

The third step of the study consisted of selecting study subjects, 
collecting data, and preparing the data for computer analysis. The emphasis 
in selecting study subjects was placed upon the individual adult participating 
in a variety of educational activities, where program sponsorship varied. Also 
an attempt was made to study subjects from various age groups and income levels 

"^"The Leisure Activity Survey developed by Ann Litchfield is a copyrighted 
document. Permission has been granted for its use in this study. 

2 The CEMD is used in this study with the permission of Mr. Metcalfe. 

^Hereafter referred to in this study as the M Opinion Survey". 
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the sexes, different educational levels, various occupations, and different 
places of residence along the rural-city continuum. The data-collecting 

procedure along with a description of the study population is discussed in 
Chapter III. 

The fourth major step of this study was an analysis of data. A dis- 
cussion of this step, presented in Chapter IV, is organized around a state- 
ment of the hypothesis under construction and a description of the statistical 
treatment used to either support or reject the respective hypothesis. Chapter 
V is devoted to a discussion on study conclusions, implications of findings 
to the field of adult education, limitations of the study, and suggestions for 
further research. 
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CHAPTER II 



INSTRUMENTATION 

Chapter II is devoted to a discussion of study Instrumentation. The 

first part of the chapter deals with the procedure followed In adapting the 

’’Leisure Activity Survey” (LAS)^ and the "Concept of Education Measuring 
2 

Device” (CEMD) to the purposes of this study. The latter part of the 
chapter is devoted to a discussion of the procedure used in developing and 
adapting the survey entitled "A Survey of Opinions About the Degree to Which 
You Engage in Selected Leisure Activities for Educational Purposes,” an 

3 

instrument developed as a part of this study. 

The Leisure Activity Survey (LAS) 

In total, the "Leisure Activity Survey" developed by Litchfield to 
measure the adult’s extent of educational participation in educational 
activities, seemed applicable to this study. Acceptance of the LAS was 
based on: the theoretical and practical guidelines from which the instrument 
was developed, the behavior which the Instrument purports to measure, the 
review of literature from which the activity items included In the instrument 
were obtained, the statistical treatment to which the instrument has been 
subjected, the wide use of the instrument by other Investigators concerned 

^ Refer to Appendix A. 

Copy of the instrument included in Appendix A. 

3A copy of the instrument is included in Appendix A. 
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with adult education participation, and the belief that it is the best 

instrument available from which to measure the extent of educational 

] 

participation in leisure activities. 

The theoretical guidelines supporting the development of the ’’Leisure 
Activity Survey’ 1 were reported by Litchfield to be: 

( 1 ) All men and women possess in some measure the desire to learn - 

a position advocated by Houle and supported in subsequent 

investigation by Brown, Sheffield, Ingram, Johnstone and 

2 

Rivera, Netherton, Copeland and Burgess. 

( 2 ) Adult education is the process by which adults (either alone or 
in grou ps) c onsciously and volun tarily try to improve themselves 

by increasing their skills, their knowledge or their sensitivity — 
a definition of adult education advocated by Houle and used by 
the above investigators when attempting to inquire into adult 
participatory behavior in certain activities considered to be 
educational in nature. 

Using the above definition in developing the LAS, Litchfield 
states : 



Many persons would agree that certain activities are 
more likely than others to be undertaken for educational 
purposes. Thus in the construction of an instrument following 
from the definition stated above, attention was devoted to 
the ’probable 1 amount of educativeness with which activities 
are undertaken and to consider judgments of educators of the 
expectations' of change or increase in skills, knowledge, or 
sensitivity on the part of t^he majority of the people who 
take part in the activity. 



^The next nine pages of this chapter are devoted to a summary of Litch- 
field’s rationale and procedure for the LAS. The reader, familiar with the 
Litchfield study may wish to turn to page 14 for the discussion on adapting 
the LAS to the current study. The summary is provided here for purposes of 
information and subsequent comparisons. 

2 Harlan G. Copeland, ’’Organizational Accomodation Types and the Continuing 
Educational Learning Activities of Adult Educators,” (unpublished Ph.D. disserta 
tion, Dept, of Education, University of Chicago, December, 1969). 

3 

Litchfield, "Nature and Pattern,” pp . 22-23. 
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(3) The individual is the one enduring^ unifying element among the 
total of his acts of educational participation ^ - a theoretical 
position suggested by Houle and supported by Sheffield who reports 
n results show that the adult learner is not likely to be excess- 
ively enamoured of one agency or method of adult education. 

Instead he seems to turn to a variety of sources or institutions 
if he perceives them as a means of achieving his educational 
purposes . 

Practical guidelines which Litchfield used in the development of 
the LAS instrument were as follows:' (1) Breadth and comprehensiveness of 
activities were desired in the process of item selection, (2) Excellence 
of activity items was considered beyond the scope of the instrument, 

(3) The instrument was to be applicable for general investigative purposes, 

(4) The format and directions of the instrument were to be self-explanatory 

for group-administering, (5) The instrument was to be adaptable to either 

hand or machine scoring, (6) The instrument was to be ’’masked’’ to eliminate 

possible respondent bias toward education, and (7) The instrument should 

include sufficient activities of a non-educational nature so that responding 

3 

to the survey did not become a negative experience. 

In developing the "Leisure Activity Survey," Litchfield took the steps 
that follow. These are described in some detail because the present 

study requires the development of an alternate method of scoring. 

^Houle, "Ends and Means," p. 214. 

? 

Sheffield, "Orientations," p, 147. 

^Litchfield, "Nature and Pattern," pp . 24-25. 
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Identification of Activity Items'^ 

The activity items incorporated in the LAS were obtained from 
four main sources: (a) instruments used in adult education and in 

other related areas of the social sciences which were designed to 
measure educative, recreative, or social participation; (b) research 
reports and other literature in the field of adult education and 
related areas; (c) conferences and interviews with continuing learners 
who had observed the activities of people whom they encountered; and 
(d) personal experiences of the investigator. From those sources a 
total of 225 leisure time activities were identified. 

2 

Representation of Activity Items 
In developing the LAS and in making a final decision on the 
activity items, Litchfield used specialists to assist in determining 
the comprehensiveness of the list of activities and in checking for 

> 

the clarity of item content. For example, librarians were asked to 
make judgments and suggestions regarding books and magazines in terms 
of coverage, illustrative examples, and the language in which the 
institution's clientele requested or referred to library related activities. 

Litchfield, along with a member of her advisory committee, independently 
examined the list of activity items for representativeness of probable 
activities that men and women, by different demographic characteristics — f° r ex ~ 
ampl^ marital status, socio-economic class, areas and places of residence, 
age, educational level, religious affiliation, racial characteristics, 
and ethnic background —might utilize for educational purposes. In the 




•' -Ibid . , p « 25 . 
2 Ibid > p. 26. 
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course of determining the appropriateness of the activities, the 
working list was reduced to 125 items. 

Refinement of Activity Items* 1 ' 

In refining the activity list, Litchfield reported that attention 
was devoted to the consistency of grammatical form between items and 
the readability level^ of t ^ ie language used to describe the activity. 

To improve the clarity of items and to foster easiness of response, 
adjectives and examples were employed to include such descriptive phrases as: 
"like" , ■ "such as", "similar to", and so on. 

Nine judges were selected for the task of instrument assessment and 
evaluation. The judges were presented with the instrument and asked to read 
and follow the written directions. The activity items were refined in 
light of the judges* comments, and the number of activity items were 
reduced to 99 by eliminating duplication of items and by the reconstruction 
of certain combinations of similar items. 

In refining the list of activity items, the nine judges suggested 
that the activity item list be left "open" by the placement of a section 
in the instrument which states "please list any additional activities 
in which you participate during your leisure time. Also, write how often 
you took part in these activities in the past year. 1 * It was believed 
this section had a psychological value of providing the respondents with 
an opportunity to identify activities of any nature which had been omitted 
from the item list. Such a section would also provide a test to determine if 




1 Ibid . , p. 27. 

Readability level not reported. 
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activities would be written which were already thought to be included 

in the instrument,*^ From the refinement procedure, the LAS design 
o 

was conceived. 



o 

The Identification of Educational Items-* 

The next step was to obtain knowledgeable judgments about the 
99 activity items in terms of the educational expectations with which 
they might commonly be undertaken for educational purposes and then 
to ascertain the ranking order of the identified activities in terms 
of the degree of educational expectations with which they might be 
engaged in for educational purposes. Sixteen judges^ were asked to 
discriminate among the 99 activities on the basis of four categories 
(1) Almost Always Undertaken for Educational Reasons, (2) Frequently 
Undertaken for Educational Reasons, (3) Seldom or Never Undertaken for 
Educational Reasons, and (4) Clearly Do Not Belong in any of the Other 
Categories. The judges’ categorization of the 99 activities, including 
a copy of instructions, are listed in Appendix J. As a result of the 
judges’ decisions, 46 activity items were determined to be educational 
items 24 activities were considered Almost Always undertaken with 



From a review of approximately 2,400 recent responses to the Leisure 
Activity Survey, it is evident that the activity items as listed are rather 
inclusive. (Responses reviewed include approximately 700 from the study by 
Copeland, 700 included in one way or an other in the current study, and 1,000 
from the study by Burgess. Interview with Burgess, 3/15/71.) 

2 

One experimental version asked the respondent to indicate if he took 
part in the activity; if so, he was asked to indicate how often, if not, 
he was asked to go on to the next item. The second format included numerical 
equivalents for such time scales, and the respondents were requested to write 
in the assigned numerical value in the space preceding each activity item. 

3 

Litchfield, "Nature and Pattern," p. 31. 

^The 16 judges were all professional and considered to be specialists 
in their respective fields of education. 
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educational intent, and 22 activities were considered to be Frequently 
undertaken with educational intent. The items judged to be Seldom or 
Never undertaken for educational purposes and those items which the 
judges identified with the category "Does Not Belong in any of the Other 
Categories" were considered to be non-educational items and were used as 
fillers in the leisure Activity Survey" • 

Scoring the Leisure Activity Survey*^ 

In total, the ft Leisure Activity Survey 1 purports to measure the extent 
of one’s educational participation in the 46 educational activities by 
quantifying three dimensions of adult participatory behavior: (a) The 

number of educational activities engaged in 5 (b) the degree to which each 
activity was commonly thought to be engaged in for educational purposes, 
and (c) the amount of time spent in each of the educational items during 
the past 12 months. 

In brief, Litchfield’s procedure in arriving at an acceptable 
method for scoring the respective parts of the LAS is as follows:^ 

(1) Number of educational activities - the number of educational 
activities engaged in by responden is determined by counting 
and adding together the number of the 46 activities in which 
the respondent indicates that some time was spent. 

(2) Degree of educativeness of the educational activity items - one 
consideration in devising the scoring system for the educative- 
ness of the activity was that recognition be given to the 

^-Litchfield, "Nature and Pattern," p. 33. 

2 

For a more detailed description of the scoring process, reference is 
made to the Litchfield study, chapter II, pp . 33-41. 
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differential participatory behavior of persons who participated 
extensively in a few activities judged to be more educational 
compared with persons who participated little in many activities 
judged to be less educational. 

To allow these dimensions to be reflected in an easily cal- 
culated total score, differential weights were assigned to those 
activities which the judges had determined as generally more educa- 
tional ("Almost Always" category) and other activities ("Frequently 
Educational" category) . To provide maximum variation among the 
activities in these categories, the respective categories were 
subdivided into two groups. The activities in each of the categories 
were ranked as relatively more, or less, educational than other 
activities in the category according to the score derived from the 
judges' ratings. The activities clustered together in the categories 
were considered to be one group, and the remaining activities com- 
prised the second group. Differential numerical weightings, ranging 
from a high of 4 to a low of 1, were then assigned to the activities 
in each of the four groups. Thus, 24 activity items in category 
"Almost Always Educational" were subdivided as 19 items, each with 
a weight of 4; and 5 items, each with a weight of 3. The 22 items 
from the "Frequently Educational" category were subdivided as 10 
items, each with a weight of 2; and 12 items, each with a weight of 1. 

(3) Amount of time spent in the educational activities — in arriving 
at a system for weighting the amount of time spent in 

Thus, the items assigned a value of 4 were considered most educational 
and most likely to be engaged in for educational purposes. Appendix B includes 
a list of items with assigned weights. 
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the educational activities, Litchfield attempted to group the 

activities according to the way each one would generally 

appear in life situations. When exploring involvement in 

the leisure activities under consideration, Litchfield 

concluded that many adults seem to express their participation 

in days, weeks, months, years, or seasonal terms. For example, 

newspapers, often published daily, are generally read more or 

less than once a day, whereas church attendance seemed to be on 

a weekly basis. On this basis, and with the assistance of a 

panel of judges, Litchfield refined the scale time intervals 

to five categories daily categories weekly categories 

monthly categories and yearly categories As a result of 

a second review by the panel of judges, the grouping of items 

was determined for placement in the instrument. In the final 

instrument, one additional category n not at all n was added 

so that respondents might be requested to respond to all items 

in the instrument.^ The numerical value assigned to the interval 

time scale to indicate the amount of time spent in each activity 

rang eel from 0 to 5 . The "not at all" category was represented 

by "0" and each successive number represented a greater amount 

2 

of participation. 



^Assumed. 

o 

For machine scoring, these values are changed to read 1 to 6 . 
Appropriate subtractions are to be made to achieve the same total participation 
score . 
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Validity of the Leisure Activity Survey^ 

Litchfield established validity on the LAS by comparing and analyzing 
the differences in mean scores obtained from three groups responding to 
the "Leisure Activity Survey” and another instrument ("The Leisure Activity 
Index", developed by Ingham which purports to measure the same behavior as 
the LAS), Using analysis of variance, the differences between the mean 
scores of the three groups on the two tests were compared to test the 
hypothesis that "the three groups did not differ significantly in the 
statistical sense to which they engaged in the educational behavior 

r\ 

tested. " z No significant difference among the scores of the three groups 
by the two measures was found. 

Further validation of the LAS was obtained by comparing the mean 
score of a group identified as "low scorers" on the LAI 3 with the mean 
score of a combined group of "high scorers" on the same instrument. 

Then the LAS mean scores from the same two groups were compared. The 
results indicated that the differences in mean scores between high - and 
low-scoring groups which occur on both instruments can be attributed to 
chance only 5 times in 100 for the LAI and only <1 time in 1,000 for 
the LAS. 

Because of the procedure by which Litchfield obtained activity items 
and the methodology by which the final items were determined, the question 
of validity appears to be satisfactory for the purposes of this study. 



^Litchfield, "Nature and Pattern," p. 37. 
^ Ibid . , p . 41 . 

3 

Leisure Activity Index developed by Ingham. 
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This position was strengthened by the lack of additional activity items 
in the data collecting procedure from two recent studies including 
approximately 2,4(50 respondents. The absence of suggested items also 
appears to satisfy, in part, the time lapse between the development of 
the Leisure Activity Survey and the data-collecting time for the current 
study. Thus, it appears reasonable that both content and concurrent 
validity concerns have to a high degree been satisfied. 

Reliability of the Leisure Activity Survey^ 

Litchfield determined two types of reliability for the LAS - 
the coefficient of stability (by test/retest procedures) and the 

coefficient of equivalence. The coefficient of stability was determined 
to be .77 by the Pearson Product Moment Procedure, and the coefficient 
of equivalence was determined to be .88 by the Kuder-Richardson Formula 20. 

The discrepancy between the two coefficients of reliability was 
explained as follows: (a) the product moment correlation is a correlation 

of respondents scores to the same instrument on two separate occasions; 

(b) the reliability coefficient by the KR20 formula is an indication of 
variations in a subject 1 s responses within an instrument: only once; (c) the 
number of subjects in the two tests varied greatly; (d) the KR20 procedure 
considered the responses to 99 items, while the product moment results 
considered only the 46 educational items. 



As reported by Litchfield, ’’Nature and Pattern,” p. 50. 
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Adapting the Leisure Activity Survey 
to the Purposes of this Study 

Even though the LAS seemed to satisfy the dimensions and requirements 
of the current study as the best instrument available for measuring the 
extent of educational participation, some pilot work with the instrument 
seemed advisable. The purpose of the pilot work was to allow the investi- 
gator to determine the time required by respondents to complete the instrument, 
to gain some insight into the behavior which respondents exhibited as a 
result of being asked to complete the instrument, to become familiar with 
the scoring procedure of the instrument, and to check reliability coefficients. 

For purposes of the pilot study, the LAS was administered by the investi- 
gator to 64 persons in and around the Chicago area and the area of Blacksburg, 
Virginia during the summer and fall of 1968. The responses were reviewed, 
hand-scored, coded and prepared for machine analysis. 

Because the LAS was to be used in a packet of instruments, the time 
required to complete the instrument and the respondents reactions were important. 
Therefore, when securing the pilot responses, notes were kept on the time 
required by different individuals and groups to complete the LAS. From the 
64 responses, it was concluded that the maximum time requirement would be 
about 45 minutes. The average completion time for the 64 respondents was 
approximately 23 minutes. Also, it was concluded that, when using the LAS 
in a group situation, respondents 1 reactions were more positive; whereas, 
on an individual basis respondents were more reluctant to cooperate because 
of various reasons, e.g., "too busy", "see me later", "what about tomorrow?" 
and so on. 
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In becoming familiar with the scoring of the instrument, the inves- 
tigator developed a one-page guide to record and sum individual responses 
to the 46 LAS educational items. By hand-scoring the 64 responses, the 
investigator became familiar with the 46 items, their weights, and the pro- 
cess of determining total extent of participation score by the LAS procedure. 

To determine stability of the LAS, twelve adults on the staff at 
V P I & S U were asked to respond to the instrument on two occasions, 14 
to 18 days apart. By the Pearson Product Moment Procedure the correlation 
between sets of scores was determined to be .796 (percentage of agreement 
between individual scores ranged from a low of 70% to a high of 87%. Mean 
average was 82.3%). Thus, the coefficient of stability was close to that 
determined by Litchfield. ^ This was interpreted to mean that the reliability 
of the LAS was rather stable between different groups and different subjects. 

Another use of the pilot data was to verify the LAS reliability factor 

for internal consistency (split-half) . By use of the Kuder-Richardson Formula 

20 (a test for internal consistency) with the pilot data, the coefficient 

2 

for internal consistency was determined to be .896. From an analysis of 
the 288 responses to the current study, the coefficient, by the same formula, 
was determined to be .903. Therefore, since the three coefficients obtained 
from different groups were very similar, they can be interpreted as a good 
approximation for an equivalent-form correlation. 

^"Litchfield determined the stability coefficient to be .77 by the same 
procedure . 

o 

Litchfield, "Nature and Pattern, u p. 51. (Litchfield found the coeffi- 
cient to be .88 when analyzing the responses from the 1,149 subjects included 
in her study . ) 
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Thus, based on the rationale from which the LAS was developed, 
the statistical treatment to which the instrument has been subjected, 
the wide use of the instrument, Litchfield’s demonstration of validity 
and reliability and the pilot study, the Leisure Activity Survey was 
acceptable to the purposes of this study. 

Concept of Education Measuring Device (CEMD) 

The Concept of Education Measuring Device (CEMD) , developed by 

Metcalfe, purports to differentiate individuals according to their 

conceptualized viewpoint of education.^ Because of the behavior which 

the instrument purports to measure, the rationale from which it was 

developed, and the length of the instrument, the CEMD was considered 

applicable to the purposes and hypotheses of this study. Acceptance of 

the CEMD, however, was based on a series of theoretical, practical, and 

statistical properties which were investigated over a period of about 
2 

seven months.' These properties are discussed in the paragraphs that follow. 

The first concern with the CEMD was the theoretical implications of 
the rationale used by Metcalfe to design and develop the instrument. In 
brief, Metcalfe found that an effective and ’’comprehensive understanding of 
education could be satisfactorily classified by a rationale including the 

tt ^ 

following six areas of concern to educators”. 




^Used in this study synonymously with the terms ’’Concept of Education”. 

^June December, 1968. 

■^Metcalfe, "Concepts of Education," p. 21. Sources which Metcalfe used 
in the development of the rationale for the CEMD were: John Dewey, 

Ex perience and Education ; Ralph Tyler, Basic Principles of Curriculum Develop- 
ment and Instruction ; Coolie Verner, Adult Education The o ry and Method ; 

Sir Richard Livingston; On Educarion and class notes from Education 300, 382, 
383, and 482. (Houle, Schwab, and Aker .) 
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1. Educational objectives— the desired result of education; such as, 
increased knowledge, improved skill, increasing competence, or a 
modified society. 

2. Educational process — the recognizable stages or steps in the 
development of education related to the learner’s view point, 

i.e., obtaining attention, creating awareness, collecting informa- 
tion, comparing thoughts, creating ideas, testing results, and 
weighting al ternatives . 

3. Educational institutions — the organized institutions of education; 
such as, public schools, colleges, libraries, voluntary agencies, 
and museums . 

4. Educational methods and techniques — the means by which education 
is accompished, i.e., conferences, tours, contests, bull sessions, 
lectures, discussions, interviews, and motion pictures. 

5. Educational environment — the total set of conditions under which 
education takes place, i.e., purposeful, lifelong, formal, informal, 
rigorous or permissive atmosphere. 

6. Educational participants — the learners who are often characterized 
into such groups as executive union members, the blind, autonomous 
learners, golden agers , the able, and the curious. 

Proceeding from the above rationale, Metcalfe developed the CEMD by . 
following four additional steps. These steps are summarized in the paragraphs 
that follow. 

The first step was to obtain representative statements of different 

concepts of education, based on the six items included in the theoretical 

1 

framework, and the following criteria: 

1. Statements which were understandable to County Extension Workers 

2. Statements which dealt with behavior which County Extension Workers 
consider appropriate 

3. Statements which represented an acknowledged area of concern to 
recognized educators 

From the literature, practicing adult educators, faculty members, and 
graduate students, Metcalfe obtained 164 statements and phrases describing 
or defining various views of education. 



^Metcalfe’s population was Informal Adult Educators (County Extension 
Agents) . 
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Metcalfe's second step was to validate the statements obtained- The 
164 statements were refined and combined into 94 statements. These were 
then arranged in random order and submitted to a panel of 12 experienced 
educators. The judges were asked to rate each statement on a four-point 
scale (very broad, somewhat broad, somewhat narrow, very narrow) according 
to breadth or narrowness of educational concepts. The 48 items which 
received an agreement of at least 75% of the judges were retained for 
further validation. 

The third step involved an appropriate format and further statement 
validation. Metcalfe, from a study of six different forced-choice rating 
formats, decided that the most appropriate format was four validated state- 
ments formed into a tetrad from which the rater or respondent selected the 
two most descriptive statements of what he believed ,, education ,t to be. 

The 48 statements were arranged into 12 tetrads and submitted to a 
second panel for further validation. The purpose of the second validation 
was to determine which paired items represented the broadest concepts of 
education. This process resulted in the validation of 48 items on the 
basis of the following criteria: 

1. Statements representing broad educational concepts 

87 to 100 % agreement — very broad 
67 to 86 % agreement — quite broad 
Less than 66 % agreement - rejected 

2. Statements representing narrow educational concepts 

87 to 100% agreement — very narrow 
67 to 86 % agreement — quite narrow 
Less than 66 % agreement — rejected 

The statements, validated as a result of the above procedure, were 
subjected to a test/retest method with a third panel to determine reliability. 
Reliability was computed as percentages of agreement between the choices 
made by each judge on two identified tests administered 6 to 12 days apart. 

The test/retest comparison, which ranged from 92 to 100% resulted in a mean 
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agreement of 97 % f or the panel. 
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The fourth step was a field test conducted with 32 County Agriculture 
Agents, 16 of whom were categorized by their supervisors as exhibiting a high 
degree of educational orientation toward their jobs with 16 categorized 
as having a low degree of educational orientation. Each respondent was asked 
to select the two phases of each tetrad which best characterized his 
understanding of education. The agents who were classified as showing high 
educational orientations selected significantly more statements representing 
broad concepts of education than did respondents classified as exhibiting 
low educational orientations. 

In addition to determining whether the CEMD would discriminate between 
the two tyi^es of respondents under field conditions, the field test was also 
used to further validate individual instrument statements. This procedure 
resulted in a reduction of statements from 48 to 32. Consequently, items 
used in the instrument had proven discriminatory between broad and narrow 
concepts of education, high validity under field conditions, and a high 
degree of reliability. 

Accepting Metcalfe f s procedure and calculations to be accurate, the 
task of adapting the CEMD to the- pu-rposes of this study remained. The 
task involved accepting a measuring device developed and tested with 
adult educators and adapting it to a group of adult .learners* In 
determining the statistical properties of the instrument, the ultimate 
concern was ’’Does the CEMD discriminate between adults to the extent that 
respondents could be categorized as holding either a broad or narrow concept 
of education? 11 

Operationally, the areas of concern with the CEMD focused on: (1) the 

appropriateness of the rationale from which the instrument was developed for 
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the adult population at-large, (2) validity of the instrument with a new 
population, and (3) instrument reliability. Each of these concerns and 
the treatment to which they were subjected are discussed below. 

Appropriateness of Metcalfe’s Rationale 
For an appropriate framework to get at the adult’s view of education, 
Metcalfe’s rationale was discussed with several staff members in the Depart- 
ment of Education at the University of Chicago. Personal interviews were 
held with two of the three faculty members who served as advisors to the 
Metcalfe study. Informal interviews and discussions were conducted with 
fellow students. Discussions on Metcalfe’s rationale were held with members 
of the Adult Education Research Seminar at the University of Chicago on two 
occasions, and a telephone interview was held with Dr. William M. Metcalfe.^ 
After discussing the consensus obtained during the formal and informal 
interviews with the University of Chicago staff members serving as advisors 
to this Study, it was concluded that Metcalfe’s rationale was rather inclusive 
of the various dimensions one might normally associate,. with the process of 
education. Since each of Metcalfe’s dimensions was represented (to varying 
degrees) in the instrument, the measuring instrument was capable of identifying 
at least two views of education — broad and narrow. 

Instrument Validity 

Although validity of the CEMD was established with the population Metcalfe 
studied, the question arises: ’’How valid is the instrument for dichotomizing 
between adult learners in general on the basis of their concepts of education?” 

*^Dr. Metcalfe was assistant director of State 4-H Club Work at the 
University of Massachusetts at the time of this interview. 
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To determine the discriminating function of the CEMD with the 
population at-large, the instrument was administered to 83 adults in and 
around Chicago during the summer of 1968. Adults in this sample included 
sales personnel, secondary school administrators, graduate students, 
secretaries, housewives, bankers, industrial employees, hourly employees, 
and other adults who agreed to respond to the questionnaire. 

The results obtained from the 83 responses were summarized. The 
results are compared with the distributions of respondents obtained by 
Metcalfe in the following table: 



TABLE II 

A STATISTICAL COMPARISON OF PILOT DATA WITH METCALFE ' S DATA 





Pilot Study 3 
Respondents 


Metcalfe’s Difference 

Respondents 




N - 83 


N = 304 




Overall mean score 


89. 3 a 


89.4 


.1 


Narrow mean score 


73.7 


78.7 


5.0 


Broad mean score 


104.4 


100.4 


4.0 


Very broad mean score 


112.1 


109.4 


2.7 


Somewhat broad mean score 


95.5 


96.4 


.9 


Somewhat narrow mean score 


81.9 


83.4 


1.5 


Very narrow mean score 


65.9 


68.7 


2.8 


High score 


128.0 


128.0 




Low score 


51.0 


58.0 


7.0 



a Mean score for study population were somewhat lower than the pilot- 



study responses. 
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A second validity test was the inter-item correlation of statement 

responses to determine if the instrument differentiated between broad and 

narrow responses. On the basis of correlation coefficient, items that were 

designated to be narrow statements of education correlated with other narrow 

educative statements between -.002 and .797;**' whereas, items designated to 

be broad statements correlated with other broad statements at around the 
2 

-.266 and .393 , thus indicating that a difference existed between concepts 
3 

of education. These findings were interpreted to mean that, operationally, 
knowing the response to one broad statement tells almost nothing about what 
a subject will respond to another broad statement. Conceptually, the find- 
ing means that the responses to broad and narrow statements do not measure 
the same thing. Thus, on the basis of the 83 sample scores, pilot respondents 
could logically be categorized into two groups: those who held broad concepts 

of education and those who held narrow concepts. These observations appeared 
consistent with the findings of Metcalfe and further substantiated the use 
of the CEMD for the purposes of this study. 

A third validity test involved the comparison and rankings of individual 
definitions of education in relationship to the quartile position (1st, 2nd, 

3rd, 4th) of the individual’s CEMD scores. When securing the 83 responses 
to the CEMD, the investigator also secured the respondent’s definition of 
education by attaching a form to the CEMD requesting that each respondent 
define education in his own terms, regardless of whether he agreed or dis- 
agreed with any or all of the 32 statements in the CEMD. 

■^A majority of narrow statements were between .50 and .70. 

^A majority of broad statements were between .10 and .25. 

3 

Tables 25 and 26, included in Appendix C provide a summary of the inter-item 
correlation coefficients of the 32 CEMD items as determined by the MASA 85 program 
on the 70/94 computer from the 83 responses analyzed. 
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From the 
further study 
questionnaire 



83 definitions obtained, 15 (19%) 
and analysis. The 15 definitions 
in which 18 adult educators^ were. 



were randomly selected for 
were arranged in a survey 
asked to judge the breadth 



of the definition on a pr e-determined scale. In addition to Metcalfe’s 
rationale, the judges were provided with the following instructions from 
which to render a judgment on the individual definition: 



Definition of Education — An Opinion 

Education is defined as "any process by which a person, 
either alone or in a group, tries to improve himself by increasing 
his knowledge, skill, or sensitivity, or the process by which 
individuals or organizations try to improve people in these ways." 
(Adapted by W. W. Metcalfe from a working definition of adult 
education by C. 0. Houle.) 

Listed below are fifteen definitions of education which have 
been recently obtained from representatives of the general adult 
population, i.e., adults encountered over the past two months 
who were willing to respond to Metcalfe’s instrument on "Views 
of Education". The ^fifteen definitions were randomly selected 
from 83 responses to the request, "My definition of education 
is " . 



Using the above definition of education, you are asked to 
rate each of the respective "definitions on a scale of from 1 
to 4, depending upon your interpretation of the breadth or 
narrowness of the message conveyed by the statement. In the 
four point scale: 1 represents a very narrow definition, 2 re- 
presents a somewhat narrow definition, 3 represents a somewhat 
broad definition, and 4 represents a very broad definition. 



^Members of the Adult Education Research Seminar at The University of 
Chicago and the Extension Education Research Seminar group at VPI (Summer 
and Fall quarters, 1968). 
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The coefficient was computed by the Spearman Rank Order Correlation 
Procedure (Rho)^ The coefficient was calculated to be +.64 (df=13, P^.02). 

Reliability — CEMD 

To determine the CEMD reliability, the coefficient of stability 

between the test/retest procedure was used. The instrument was administered 

to 37 employees of VP I on two occasions during a 7 - 10 day period during 

December, 1968. The respondents included hourly employees* secretaries , and 

staff members. The correlation coefficient between test and retest was calculated 
2 

to be .913 , which represented a range of 88 to 100% agreement among respondent 
scores on two occasions. Mean of agreement was 95%. 

Based on the appropriateness of Metcalfe's framework, the procedure 
used by Metcalfe to develop the CEMD, the validity of the instrument when 
compared with an outside measurement, and the determined reliability co- 
efficients, the CEMD measuring device, as developed by Metcalfe, was 
acceptable to the purposes of this study for differentiating among adult learners 
according to their concepts of education. 



1 

The Spearman Rank Order Correlation procedure has it limitations for 
’’too many ties will affect the size of the correlation coefficient" [N. M. 

Downie and R. W. Heath, Basic Methods (New York: Harper and Row, 1965), p. 206]. 
However, with the small size of N and the maximum number of ties being 20% 
expected for any rank position, Rho was considered an appropriate test. 20% 
rule-of-thumb guide established after consulting with Dr. Jess Arnold, teacher 
of non parametric statistics, VPI&SU, Statistics Department, Blacksburg, Virginia. 

^By the Pearson moment procedure (df = 35, p< .01). 
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A Survey of Opinions About the Degree to Which You 
Engage in Selected Leisure Activities 
for Educational Purposes 
(Opinion Survey) 



This part of Chapter II is devoted to a discussion of the theoretical 
and practical guidelines followed in developing a measuring device for 
obtaining the learners* judgments about the !, degree to which they 
engaged in selected leisure activities for educational purposes."^ 

The theoretical guidelines which influenced the nature of the Opinion 
Survey were the same as used by Litchfield when developing the LAS . ^ 

The operational direction, however, was altered to focus upon a means by 
which the learner might identify the degree to which he (she) utilized 
certain activities for educational purposes. The differences in operational 
direction provided the practical guidelines for developing the ’’Opinion 
Survey” as follows: 

1. Excellence and/or effectiveness of an activity, or the 

amount of learning by the learner as the result of using 

a particular activity. are considered beyond the scope 

3 

of the "Opinion Survey". 




*^The instrument is also referred to as the "Opinion Survey".. 

2 

The three guidelines were discussed earlier in Chapter II 
(pp . 2-3) . For purposes of review, they were: (1) all men and 
women possess in some measure the desire to learn, (2) Litchfield* s 
definition of adult education, and (3) the individual is the one 
enduring element among the total of his acts of educational participation. 

J This investigator would readily admit that the amount and quality of 
learning are extremely important to the field of adult education, and perhaps 
will rightly become the concern of future research. The current concern, how- 
ever, is the extent of adult education participation during leisure time. Thus, 
it is assumed that if an adult used his leisure time for self improvement, 
excellence of learning through the use of selected "leisure activities" is 
at its best. 

5 S' 
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Because of the nature of the study and comparisons to be made, 
it was necessary that the "Opinion Survey’ 1 contain activity 
items identical to those used in the LAS. 

The instrument was to be applicable to adult men and women of 
various social, economic, and educational backgrounds and 
marital status. Thus, instrument instructions were to be 
clear for ease of response. 

The instructions were to convey the same general information 
which Litchfield provided for the 16 judges who rendered the 
decision as to which of the LAS activity items were to be 
considered educational.^ A basic concern of this criteria 
was converting Litchfield T .s instructions, written in professional 
language, to a layman T s language instructing the participant 
to judge his own activities. 

Because of study design and procedure to be employed in data 
collection, the instrument was to be self-explanatory and self- 
administered . 

The survey was to be in a format for easy handling, and scoring, 
and possessing reliability approximately equal to that obtained 
by Litchfield for the LAS. 

The instrument instructions were to provide a definition of 
2 

adult education. 



*^Copy of Litchfield instructions included in Appendix D. 

^This criterion resulted from a discussion with the members of Adult Educa- 
tion Research Seminar at the University of Chicago. The alternatives were to 
let the respondent use his own definition of adult education when responding 
to the instrument or supply a definition. Since Litchfield supplied a 
definition to her judges, and respondents were to be considered as judges 
in this study, it was appropriate that the two sets of judges receive the 
same definition. Litchfield’s definition was included on Page 2, Chapter II . 
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Guided by theoretical and practical considerations, the "Opinion 
Survey" was conceived. The remaining task was to construct, test, and adapt 

the instrument to the purposes of this study. The subsequent discussion 
is devoted to the practical steps involved in constructing the instrument. 

The first step was an initial assemblage of the instrument according 
to the investigator * s interpretation of Litchfield ! s instructions whereby 
the respondent was asked to judge the educativeness of his own activities. 

The initial instrument was distributed to 28 participants enrolled 
in a workshop for administrators of University Adult Education at the 
University of Chicago, during the summer of 1968, for the purpose of obtaining 
an evaluation on the clarity of instructions and reactions to completing a 
survey form of this nature. The instructions asked the respondents to be 
extremely critical of the instrument, its wording, and the format. As a 
result, the respondents made written comments as to areas of concern* During 
the following 2 weeks of the session, the investigator attempted to discuss 
respective comments with respective respondents. 

During the closing week of the workshop session, the investigator 
assembled a second draft of the "Opinion Survey", incorporating suggested 
comments, for a second distribution to the same group. Receiving few 
comments and concerns it was concluded that such an instrument was feasible 
and could be adapted to the purposes of this study. 

The second step was to use the instrument under field conditions to determine 
clarity and reliability. From reviewing the practical guidelines and the 
reactions obtained from the workshop group described in the first step, it seemed 
reasonable to develop another draft of the instrument which incorporated 
a time dimension consistent with the LAS"*" and provided an additional response 

^■Ingham supported the notion that a 12 month time limitation was desirable 
when asking adults to recall behavior with certain activities. Litchfield also 
used the 12 month time element in the LAS. 
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category whereby a learner could respond to each activity, even if the 

activity was utilized for other than educational purposes. 1 

After redraftine the instrument to include the additions and discussing 

2 

the format with the t investigator 1 s committee chairman, the decision was that 

the instrument looked good and was believed ready for field testing. The trial 

pretest direction was a test/retest procedure with 12 Extension 'Stli/ff members 

3 

at VPI during December, 1968. Obtaining a 90% agreement between scores on 
the test/retest process and some word changes, the conclusion was that the 
instrument could be revised for testing. 

Incorporating suggested changes in the instructions, it was decided to 
pretest (test/retes t) the instrument with a group of 24 County Extension 
personnel participating in a "new-workers" orientation conference conducted 
at the Donaldson Brown Center for Continuing Education at VPI.^ The test/retest 
resulted in a mean average of 93.2% agreement between individual scores. 



1 At the time, it seemed reasonable to divide Litchfield's fourth 
response category ("Does not clearly belong in any of the other categories") 
into two categories. The two categories were entitled, "not engaged in 
during the past 12 months for educational purposes" and "do not engage in 
for educational purposes". 

^Miss Litchfield served as chairman of this study for a period of time 
while Professor Houle was out of residence. 

The time lapse between test/retest was 12 days. This group was accessible 
to the investigator and was considered to be a group sensitive to the layman's 
vocabulary and to the field conditions under which the instrument would be used. 

^Because this was a one week (5-day) conference, which did not allow for 
the desired time lapse between responses, the first test was mailed to the 
respondent 15 days before the conference began. Respondents were asked to 
return the survey by mail and note the date of completion. This second test 
was administered during the conference. The maximum time lapse between 22 
responses was 14 days. Two responses were below the established minimum time 
of 7 days. In many respects, this group was believed to be somewhat representa- 
tive of the learners with whom the survey would be used. 
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Lowest per, cent of agreement was 83, and the highest was 98. 

Upon analyzing, inspecting, and comparing individual responses by items, 
it appeared that items designated to be "almost always" and "frequently" 
educative were rather consistent. The item fluctuation, or variance, 
between test/retest by individual learners was basically obtained from 
the latter two- categories. This observation was not considered detri- 
mental, for the first two categories were those useful for the comparison 
to be made in testing the hypothesis. It was concluded that the instru- 
ment did have reliability comparable to, or above, that obtained by Litchfield for the 
LAS. After reviewing the comments and results obtained from the instrument 
pilot test, the Opinion Survey was considered ready for field test. 

The third step was to assemble the total instrument packet and to 
* \ * 

administer the packet to several groups of adult learners. This step was 
to be the final stage of pilot study, and the results obtained were to be 
used to make a preliminary test of the hypothesis. 

Three groups of adults were selected to participate in this task as 
representing adult learners. 1 The first group was a group of dairy 
farmers enrolled in a dairy "short course" at the VPI Center for Continuing 
Education. The second group was made up of women from Roanoke County, Virginia, 
enrolled in a commercial typing and shorthand course. The third group 
was composed of adults participating in a metal use shop course taught 
by the Roanoke County public school system. The instrument was administered 
to the three groups during January, 1969. 

1 N of 83. Selection based on the notion from the literature that all 
adults participate to some degree in educational activities. Also, the par- 
ticipants in these sessions could be classified within the parameters of the 
definition of adult education herein under consideration. 
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Upon administering the packet of instruments and discussing the 
instruments with respective members from the three groups, the data 
were coded and transferred to data cards for machine processing. 

The fourth step was to be a preliminary analysis of the data, 
to facilitate the data analysis procedure for the study. To accomplish 
this task, the investigator established appointments with respective members 
of the advisory committee for purposes of reviewing the study proposal, 
the steps taken toward the development of the instrument, and the proposed 
statistical treatment to which the data would be subjected. 

From the in-depth review, the discussion of data, 'and the discussion on 
the evaluation of the instrument development procedure with committee members, 
it became evident that the instrument had certain limitations. The concerns 

focused upon the five categories into which respondents were asked to place 
items, the decision to be made by the respondents before responding to the 
items, the format of the "Opinion Survey”, and the scope of behavior under 
investigation. These concerns were raised in light of proposed, comparisons 
to be made between judgments rendered by the educators and judgments obtained 
from the pilot groups. Thus, it was evident that the practical guidelines 
were not inclusive for the development of the Opinion Survey. The task 
would have been simpler had at least two additional criteria been established: 
(1) a guideline concerned with the number of instrument categories to be 
used, and (2) a realistic anticipation of the time required for developing 
and testing an instrument of this nature. 

At this point the investigator was confronted with three alternatives* 

(1) drop the study, (2) pursue the investigation under the then current 
direction; or (3) revise the instrument according to committee recommenda- 
tions. The first alternative was contrary to the inves tigat or 1 s purposes 
of the study. At best, the second alternative would have required another 
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pilot study with the question, "What is the effect on subject responses 
when five versus four categories are available?" unanswered. Therefore, 
because of the comparison to be made, the decision was made to revise the 
instrument by the additional practical guidelines as follows: 

1. Limit the scope of the instrument to the behavior of engaging 
in selected leisure activities. 

2. Word the instrument’s instructions so that respondents might 
reply to a direct question without going through a series ^ 
of decisions before responding to the survey items. 

3. Design an experiment to settle the question of format. 

4. Eliminate the 12~month time dimension. 

5. Limit respondents to four categories, identical to those 
Litchfield used with the judges rendering the decision on 
educational items . 

With the additional guidelines, the investigator in the summer of 1969 

began a series of additional steps to perfect the Opinion Survey. These 

steps are subsequently discussed as a continuation of the previous four steps. 

The f ifth step was to obtain additional validity on instrument instructions. 

Again, the objective was to provide instructions as similar as possible to 

the instructions provided Litchfield’s judges. As a means to this end, the 

investigator conducted two additional pilot studies. The first investigation 

involved obtaining a consensus on instrument instructions"^ from fellow adult 

education students at the University of Chicago and from a group of practicing 

2 

adult educators at VPI. 

1 Fall of 1969, total "N" = 29. 

p 

Staff members with whom the investigator is associated with at VPI. 
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The design of this sub6tudy involved a drafting of the instrument 
by the guidelines resulting from the committee recommendations and ob- 
taining consensus between two sets of instructions for utilizing J a 
questionnaire. The questionnaire consisted of a copy of Litchfield’s in- 
structions, and a copy of the revised instrument, plus what was considered 
to be an appropriate cover letter of instructions. The respondents^ were 
asked to compare the two sets of instructions and to evaluate the inves- 
tigator’s instrument with respect to purpose and instructions. The major 
concern expressed by members of the evaluating team revolved around the 
order of instructions and the wording of certain phrases. 

The instrument instructions were rewritten in order to overcome the 
major criticisms. Following the rewrite, the instrument was discussed in 
detail with the chairman of this study’s advisory committee who 'also 
authored the procedure which the instructions of the instrument under inves- 
tigation attempted to parallel. This review resulted in a few additional 
changes in wording, the more significant changes being the "personalization” 
of the instructions, and some revisions of the categories in which activity 
items were to be placed. Again, the instrument was redrafted, using the 
directions provided by the study advisory committee, the pilot investiga- 
tion, and the chairman’s recommendations. After reviewing this "consensus" 
phase with the chairman of the study’s advisory committee, it appeared that a 
consensus was apparent with the exception of one word in the definition of 
education - "sensitivity". 




^14 Adult Education students at University of Chicago and 10 practicing 
adult educators at VPI . 
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Therefore, the second investigation under step five was to evaluate 
the instrument with representatives of the study population. To accomplish 
this objective, the instrument was duplicated, and 16 persons in and around 
the Blacksburg area were asked to serve as respondents . Respondents were 
asked to complete the instrument and then respond to seven written questions: 

1. What is your interpretation of the purpose of this survey? 

2. Are the instructions stated in words familiar to you? If not. 



what would you consider to be an appropriate definition? 

A. What does the word "sensitivity 11 (as used in the definition 
of education) mean to you? 

5. Are the "directions" at the top of pages 1-13 helpful in responding 
to the instrument? 

6. From your own experience, did you have any trouble categorizing 
the activity items into the four categories provided? If yes, 
an example of the problem would be most helpful. 

7. General Comments — Any constructive comment about the survey 
format, the activity items, the categories or the instructions 
you care to make would be most helpful. 

The investigator personally interviewed each respondent for reactions 
to the instrument. From written responses to the above questions and comments 
encountered during the interview, several respondents indicated trouble with 
the word "sensitivity". Therefore, the word was defined in practical terms 

"^Respondents included warehouse clerks, secretaries, service station 
owners and attendents, domestic employees, county extension agents, and 
state extension specialists. 

2 

Attached to the Survey form. 



identify those words or phrases which cause trouble. 

3. Is the word "Education" defined to your satisfaction? If not. 
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to mean ’’relationship with the everyday world”. After reviewing the 
finer points of the instrument with the committee chairman and from 
another review of total comments received during the ’’consensus” phase, 
it appeared there was consensus among students of adult education, practi- 
tioners of adult education, the author of the instrument to which the 
current instrument purported to parallel, and representatives from the 
study population. This position appears to be strengthened by incorpora- 
ting concerns from study population representatives. Thrrs-y it was con- 
cluded that the instrument’s instructions did parallel Litchfield’s . 
and, with reasonable assurance, the instructions would be clear to sub- 
jects selected for the study. Thus, to a degree, validity of instructions was obtained. 

The sixth step focused on the question of instrument format. Although 
little concern had been expressed by responding individuals in step five, 
one question remained : ’’Would respondents categorize activity differently 

by a different method?” This question was deemed appropriate in view of 

2 

later comparisons to be made. 

For a direction to this question, an experiment was designed to test 

the hypothesis that the correlation between methods is equal to or greater 
3 

than .80 . In addition to testing the stated hypothesis, the experiment 
was designed to establish reliability (test-retest) on the format to be 
accepted as the final instrument for the study. 



^"Interpreted to be Houle’s and Litchfield’s practical meaning. 

2 

Comparing study subjects judgments with judgments previously rendered 
by educators. 

3 

.80 was chosen as an arbitrary level since it represented an acceptable 
level from which to proceed and was a figure consistant with the reliability coeffi- 
cients which Litchfield obtained with the LAS. 
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To test the hypothesis, four different formats which conceivably could 
be used were employed. These are identified and described as follows: 

Method I A report of Litchfield's complete instructions 

using the card sort technique-. (Judging degree 
to which others might engage in the activities.) 

Method II Instructions and a listing of activity items by 

the survey form method according to a table of 
random numbers (the author). 

Method III Instructions and a listing of activity items by 

the survey form method as they appear in the LAS 
(the author) . 

Method IV Instructions, Litchfield's cards, with Litchfield's 

instructions by which to manage the cards. (Instruc- 
tions reworded so that the respondent would judge 
his own activities rather than others as in Method 
I above.) 

The subsequent phase of the experiment was the selection of a group of 
respondents, accessible to the investigator, who were willing to participate 
in the experiment. Since it seemed desirable to have a minimum of 10 
respondents per method, the investigator listed and numbered 48 names of 
persons^ who would likely cooperate, as they came to mind. By using a 
random table, the 48 persons were equally divided into four groups. 



•'-Consisted mostly of employees at VPI who had who had not otherwise parti- 
cipated in other parts of this study. The employees would be categorized as 
professionals, paraprofessionals and classified. Most of the classified per- 
sonnel, according to personnel records, were secretaries who could be further 
categorized as occupants of permanent positions, full-time without position 
appointments, and hourly employees. 
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The four groups, on an individual basis, were asked to respond to the 
instrument. Eight to twelve days later they were asked to respond to 
the same instrument a second time. The results of responses are expressed 
in Table 3. 



TABLE 3 

RESULTS OF TEST RETEST IN DETERMINING FEASIBILITY OF INSTRUMENT BY 
EXPERIMENT GROUP NUMBER, NUMBER OF SUBJECTS RESPONDING, 
PERCENT OF GROUP AGREEMENT BETWEEN TEST AND 
RELIABILITY COEFFICIENT BY METHOD 



Gtfoup No . 


Number 
in Group 


Number 

Participating 
in Experiment 


% Agreement 
by Method 3 


II j.11 

Coefficient^ 


i 


12 


ii 


96.8 


.965 


2 


12 


10 


95.2 


.924 


3 


12 


10 


99.2 


.918 


4 


12 


11 


97.6 


.938 


Total 


48 


42 







a A mean percentage of agreement. Range by individuals within groups was: 
Group I, High 98.6%, Low 81.3%, Group II, High 97 . 8%, Low 90. 1%, Group III High 96.4% 
Low 86 . 7% , Group IV, High 96 . 7%, Low 88. 9% 

k"r" coefficient determined by product moment formula where 
NgXY - (IX) (£Y) 

” r ” = \/[Nlx2 -_(* X ) 2 1 [N£y 2 - (£Y )2] . ’ item § rou P variance was P ooled 

with "r" being calculated on total i^em mean score. 



Thus, the experiment with methods provided the investigator with two 
observations pertinent to the study. The first was a reliability coeffi- 
cient on the Litchfield method. As observed from the above table, 

"r" was determined to be .965; 1 therefore, the "card sorting" method 
was considered a reliable procedure from which to obtain subject responses. 



•'-Group 1. This coefficient was omitted from the Litchfield study. 
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However, the instructions of Method I were not useful to the purposes of 
the study and. were, therefore, given little further consideration in testing 
the hypothesis under consideration.^ 

The remaining task of the experiment was to test the null hypothesis to assure 
that no difference in method would be observed at the .80 level of signi- 
f icance . 



V 


P 


^ .80 


H r 


P 


C .80 




- 


. 0150 2 



Reject H q if 11 g' = -2.17 

As a result of the statistical comparison of correlation coefficients 
by M Z" score method, the following results were obtained. 



Method 


Compared 


"Z" Value 


2 


vs 3 


. 487 a 


2 


vs A 


1.6 a 


3 


vs A 


8 . 34 a 



Significant at .05 level of significance. 

Thus, the hypothesis was acceptable as no difference in format at the 



.80 level. ^ 



This finding, however, does add validity to the procedure used by 
Litchfield when determining the educational items for the LAS and conse- 
quently to the procedure under investigation. 

o 

Significance level for test. 




%he hypothesis, as stated is also significant at the .85 level of 
confidence but will not hold at the .90 level. At the .90 level, with a 
small "N" it is reasonable that at such a precise point, a different 
study population might provide different results. Determined from an 
interview with Dr. A. Sherdon, Dept, of Statistics, VPI, July, 1970. 
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By virtue of the results obtained from the experiment on methods, 
thh hypothesis is acceptable to the purposes of this study. Since there 
is no difference in format design at this level, the decision to use 
Method II was based on the notion that the listing of activity items as 
they appeared in the LAS offered less complication in data processing 
than the other two formats. The card format (Method IV) was discarded 
because of the potential number of cards to be handled, e.g., 300 x 99. 

The seventh and final step in instrumentation was again to use the 
complete packet of survey forms with a group of respondents, representative 
of the population from which the data were to be collected. To accomplish 

this task, the packet of instruments was assembled into two sections.*^ 

p 

Section One contained an introductory letter and the LAS. This section 
was to be completed before Section Two was distributed. Section Two also 
contained an introductory letter plus the CEMD and the Opinion Survey. 

The packet was administered to a group of six persons enrolled in 
an Extension sponsored evaluation evening course at VPI. The investigator 
discussed the instrument package with the group for about two hours in 
order to bring out comments or recommendations with emphasis on the Opinion 
Survey. Emerging from the interview with virtually no recommendations, 
the packet of instruments was considered reliable, valid, and ready for 
field use. 

Chapter III describes the adult learners selected for study and the 
method of data collection. 

*^Copy included in Appendix A. 

2 

This procedure offered the assurance that masking purpose of the LAS 
would be protected, a feature desired by its author. 





CHAPTER III 



SUBJECT SELECTION, DATA COLLECTION, AND SUBJECT DESCRIPTION 

The subjects selected for study were adult^ learners engaged in 

an activity publicly announced to be educational in nature. The decision 

to focus on subjects engaged in assorted educational activities rather than 

the adult population-at-large was made in recognition of the purposes of 

the study, the time required to complete the data collecting instrument; and 

Litchfield’s support of the hypothesis that the extent of adult participation 

in educational activities will differ, to a significant extent, between those 

adults who are chosen because they are taking part in an educational activity 

at the time they respond to the instrument and those adults who were chosen on 
2 

other bases . Thus, from a comparison of participation scores obtained from 
two groups - Group A chosen because they were engaged in an educational 
activity at the time they responded to the LAS and Group B chosen on a basis 
other than Educational Source Identification — Litchfield concluded that: 

Extent of adult participation in educational activities 
does differ, to a significant extent, between those adults 
who are chosen because they are taking part in an educational 
activity at the time they responded to the instrument and 
those adults who were chosen on other bas e s. Further support 
was given to this conclusion by comparison of mean scores of 
employed members of Group A and B when controlled for sex and 
socio-economic class? 



For purposes of this study (and practical operations) an adult is 
defined as one who has reached that period in life which qualifies him (her) 
to assume certain civic and personal rights and responsibilities. 

^Litchfield, "Nature and Pattern," pp. 53-76. 

•^Ibid., pp. 92-93. 
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Accepting Litchfield r s conclusion, it appeared reasonable that even 
though "all adults partake of adult education to some extent,"*^ some parti- 
cipate in educational activities more than others. Therefore, the selection 
of study subjects was made after considering three alternatives. 

The first consideration was to select study subjects from the work, home, 
or recreational environment. This alternative was deemed inappropriate because 
of the time required to secure such responses and because the subject, under 
such conditions, could not be assumed to be congruent with the definition of 
Adult Education used for this* study. 

The second consideration was to select study subjects from a combination 
of work, home, recreational, and educational environment. This alternative 
was discounted for reasons inherent in the first alternative. 

The third consideration was to select study subjects from adult learners 

in attendance at an announced educational function. After considering the study 

2 3 

criteria, the instruments to be used for data collection, the criteria required 

when using the LAS,^ the length of time required to complete the survey forms, ^ 
and the premise that a subject participating in an activity removed an element 
of doubt concerning educational participation, the decision was made to select 
the study subjects by the latter alternative. 

In the current chapter, a discussion of the theoretical and practical con- 
sideration followed in subject selection and data collection is the focus of atten- 



1 Ibid . , p. 188. 

2 

Theoretical starting points and definition of Adult Education. 



3 



The instruments were in two sections. 



copies included in Appendix A. 



^The investigator was granted permission to use the LAS by its author, 
so long as it be used as an independent instrument whereby its "masking" 
feature could be maintained. 




5 Approximately 45 minutes (determined from pilot studies). 
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tion. A latter portion of the chapter is concerned with a demographic 
description of subjects from whom data were obtained for testing the 
hypothesis of this study- The chapter concludes with selected comments 
concerning the population upon whose responses this study is based. 

Selection of Study Si ib j e cts 

While it would have been desirable to include all adults engaged in 
all types of announced educational programs, no national, state, or local 
census or directory existed from which to begin at any level. Likewise, 
the resources supporting this study did not permit a study of such scope 
and magnitude. 1 Time and economics permitting, one might have concentrated 
on subjects patronizing a given institution over a period of time, but such 
a direction was considered contrary to the time element of this study. 
Therefore, to obtain adequate data from which to test the hypothesis of 
this study, the guiding decision was to select respondents from as many 
Jevels„and_Jcyp_e_s.. of adult ^educational activities as possible, during a given 
time period. 

For the selection process, five general criteria were established as 
guidelines, some of which created undesirable limitations. 

1. It was decided that subjects should be in attendance at some 
type of an announced educational function where participation 
could reasonably be regarded as voluntary. 

2. The subjects should be selected from functions conducted during 
hours not generally devoted to work, sleep, or household tasks 
for that particular group. 



^According to the "Continuing Education Report" (The University of Chicago, 
Number One, p. 1, 1965), the major universities alone conducted 8,895 confer- 
ences enrolling 1,025,375 participants during the academic year 1962-63 (increa- 
sing at the rate of approximately 25% annually) . 



ERIC 



^In this setting, the participant is assumed to be consciously involved 
in an effort to improve skills, knowledge or sensitiveness. 
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3. Consideration was to be given to securing data from groups of 
individuals who might reasonably be representative of demo- 
graphic characteristics prevalent to adult learners. The plan 
was to keep a running account of these characteristics as data 
were collected. In the later stage of subject selection, consider- 
ation was to be given to seeking out educational programs which 
had participants in under-represented demographic categories as 
they became apparent. While the plan was ideal, . a reality 
imposed bv the criteria was the lack of adult educational programs 
during the summer months from which the desired selection could be made.^* 

A.' The educational objectives of programs were to be considered. This 

consideration was based on the notion that different programs, from 

different geographic areas of the state ’'might attract participants 

2 

who differed in varying ways among themselves." The specific 
guideline here was to choose programs which might be classified as 
representative of the educational objectives inherent in the defini- 
tion of adult education basic to the study. The desired ratio of 
respondents was equal in each category; however, in the process of 
locating sources, the ratio changed because of the types of programs 
found in existence. 

^Data from all respondents was collected during June and July, 1970. 

While the guidelines had its limiting aspects, it can be stated with a 
degree of accuracy "that adults who persue their educational endeavors 
during the summer months have a conscious intent to improve knowledge, 
skills, or sensitivity, through the educational use of leisure time." 

2 

Litchfield, "Nature and Pattern," pp . 55-56. 
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5. This fifth consideration was agreement of the selected-' 

institution, the program leader or teacher, and the participants 
to devote time as a group to filling out the survey forms. The 
limitation imposed by this guideline was securing permission 
from the program leaders or teachers of non-credit informal 
sessions to relinquish group time for completing the survey forms. 

Method o f Data Coll ectio n 

Following the guidelines established in the selection of study respon- 
dents, the investigation utilized six basic steps toward securing data. 

1- From inquiries, conversations, and knowledge of adult education 
programs in Virginia, the investigator established contact with 
selected institutions by phone. The contact person was generally 
the administrator for adult programs sponsored by the institution. 
The investigator discussed the general nature of the study with 
the contact person, stating the types of groups desired for 
responses. Generally, if the institution had such programs 
underway the investigator was put in contact x^ith the teacher 
or program leader. 

2. An interview "appointment was established with the program leader or 

teacher to review the survey forms and to make a mutual decision 

on che question M Did the group under consideration meet the desired 
2 

criteria?” If the answer was affirmative, details as to when 

"^This one limitation did not allow the investigator to reach several 
selected groups. One was a regional group of ”blue collar” workers consisting 
of approximately 90 participants. 

2 

One limitation to this criteria was the immediacy of the selection, for 
once the appointment was made, it became difficult to rule against a group as 
”not desirable study subjects”. On one occasion it was obvious that the 
investigator was invited just to consume class time. 
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to administer the survey were considered and mutually agreed upon. 

On the selected date, the investigator met with group participants 
to explain the nature of the study, ^ stating the general guidelines 
and time required to complete the survey and emphasizing the idea 
that responding to the survey was completely a voluntary act and 
not a test -- the only correct answer being the respondents best 
judgment about his own activities. In return for this effort, the 
investigator agreed to discuss the study in more detail upon com- 
pletion of the survey forms. As a result, the investigator spent 
between 30 and 45 additional minutes with all but three groups in 
discussing respondents questions which related to the study. 

4. Upon securing voluntary participation, the survey forms were admin- 

2 

istered in two sections. Section One contained an introductory 

letter and the Leisure Activity Survey. This section was completed 

and returned to the investigator before the second section was distri- 

3 

buted. Section Two was prefaced with a general introductory letter 
and contained the CEMD and the Opinion Survey instruments. Even 
though the directions for administering the survey instrument were 
self-explanatory,^ the investigator personally administered the survey 
to all groups. To a degree, this procedure insured a commonality in 
explanation and interpretation of questions. 

^In all cases, the nature of the study was explained "concerned with leisure 
time." This was deemed necessary to protect the "masking" feature of the LAS. 

^Copy included in Appendix A. 

3Co py included in Appendix A. 

^The refinement procedure, pretest, and pilot study, to a degree, insured 
that the directions for the survey forms were clear as explained in Chapter II. 
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5. After securing data, the investigator expressed appreciation to 

all who cooperated with the data collecting process * This was 
done by personal letter from the investigator to administrators 
and teachers within each institution and each program. In the letter 
to the program leaders or teachers, the investigator expressed 
appreciation for relinquishing program (or class) time to the efforts 
of research, and asked that his personal thanks be conveyed to all 
respondents . 

6. The next step was to identify group responses by code and to assign 
an ID code to each subject within the group. The groups are 
identified in Table IV by permission of the group. Individuals are 
only identified in this study by an ID code assigned by the investi- 
gator. Although the primary purpose of coding was subject identification, 
the codes also served to facilitate the management of data for purposes 

of machine analyses. 

The procedure of subject selection resulted in securing 302 responses to 
the survey instruments. From an inspection of respective responses, 14 responses 
were discarded because of incomplete data. Of the 14 unusable responses, 4 
were incomplete for demographic data, 3 skipped a section of the LAS, 2 did not 
follow instructions for completing the CEMD, 3 did not complete the Opinion 
Survey and 2 completed only the first section which included the LAS. The 
responses considered usable represented 95.3% of those secured or 288 subject 
responses . 

The description of the 288 study subjects in the following paragraphs 
resulted from a frequency count and percentage calculation of items retrieved 
from machine analyses of the demographic section of the LAS. One item, "Recency 
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of participation in a formal educat ional activity” was obtained from responses 
to the ’’Opinion Survey”. 



Description of Study Respondents 



Because several institutions from different sections of Virginia are 

represented by respondents included in this study, it was deemed advisable 

to describe the learners demographically . Table IV is an identification 

of respective groups and N responding to the survey forms according to 

institution affiliation. Table IV is followed by a resume description 

of respective groups included in the study. Tables V through XIV 

describe the learners statistically, in relationship to demographic char- 

1 2 

acteristics for Virginia’s 1960 adult population and the 1965 NORC 
rational sample of adult education participants. 



*^Even though the 1960 Census Report is outdated it was the latest official 
population census available at the time. 

^National Opinion Research Center, the University of Chicago. 

Statistics taken from Johnstone and Rivera, Volunteers , pp . 71—86. 
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TABLE A 



STUDY POPULATION BY GROUPS AND INSTITUTIONS AFFILIATIONS 





Group No. 


Activity 


Institution Affiliation 


"N" 



1 


School & Community 
Relations 


Lynchburg College 


28 


2 


Sociology of Education 


Lynchburg College 


26 


3 


Physical Education 


Lynchburg College 


. 11 


A 


Business Research 
Seminar 


Virginia Commonwealth 
University 


17 


5 


Methods of Research 


Virginia Commonwealth 
University 


20 


6 


Dental Lab Clinic 


Virginia Western Community 
College 


6 


7 


Center Staff Training 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


10 


8 


Police Science 


Tidewater Community College 


16 


9 


Cooking Class 


City of Chesapeake Extension 


18 


10 


Bible Class 


Gretna Baptist Church 


9 


11 


Furniture Class 


Virginia Beach Extension Unit 


19 


12 


Furniture Class 


Virginia Beach Extension Unit 


14 


13 


Williamsburg 

Conservation 


VPI&SU General Extension 


26 


1A 

15 


Home Demonstration 
Advisory Board 
Staff Training 


Unaffiliated 

VPI&SU Extension Division 


8 

12 


16 


Drug Abuse 


Radford College 


37 


17 


Renan H. D. Club 


Unaf f iliated a 


11 






TOTAL 


288 ’ 


with 


In reality, H.D. Advisory Boards and H.D. Clubs are generally 
the Cooperative Extension Service. 


affiliated 
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Group Descriptions 

The following resume of each group is provided to better acquaint the 
reader with the demographic characteristics of the individuals included in 
the above identified groups . 



Groups Nos . 


1, 2, & 3 Male and female public school teachers enrolled in 

teacher training for purposes of obtaining a higher 
degree, renewing teaching certification, or interest 
in the subject taught. 


Group No. 4 


A group of junior executives from the Richmond, Va. , 
area engaged in a seminar session for the expressed 
purpose of exchanging ideas and gaining insights into 
business and industrial management. 


Group No. 5 


A group of nurses, Air Force personnel, and other 
young adults who were preparing to pursue advanced 
degrees in education or related fields at Virginia 
Commonwealth University. Respondents were classified 
as part-time students from the Richmond area. 


Group No . 6 


A small group of female respondents enrolled in a 
2-year dental technician course at Virginia Western 
Community College in Roanoke, Va. Most of the young 
ladies were married and resided in the Roanoke County 
vicinity . 


Group No. 7 


A heterogeneous group of professional and non-profes- 
sional adults employed by the Donaldson-Brown Center 
for Continuing Education on the campus of Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. The group was involved in a 


O 

ERIC 


regular staff-training session for the purpose of 
facilitating the operations of the Center. 
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Group No. 8 



Group No . 9 



Group No. 10 



Groups No . . 11 & 
12 



Group No. 13 



A group of men and women employed by the Portsmouth 
Police Department for traffic control and criminal 
investigation. The quarter session was sponsored by 
the Tidewater Community College in Nansemond County, Va. 

A group of women, young and old, who were representatives 
of organized Home Demonstration Clubs from the City of 
Chesapeake in attendance at a special-interest session 
(subject, cooking) sponsored by the City of Chesapeake 
Extension Unit. 

A group of elderly women - retirees, housewives and * 
some employed on a full-time basis — in attendance at a 
Circle Bible Study course sponsored by the Gretna Baptist 
Church. Most participants were residents in the rural 
community of about 500 people. 

A group of men and women in attendance at a workshop 
session on refinishing furniture. Participants were 
residents of the Virginia Beach resort area. The group 
included housewives, retirees, military personnel and 
a few antique dealers. The session was sponsored by the 
Virginia Beach, VPI&SU, Extension Unit. 

A group of elementary school teachers assembled to study 
the practical aspects of incorporating soil, water and 
air conservation study units into the school curriculum. 

The session was sponsored by the VPI&SU Department of 
Agriculture Engineering, taught by VPI&SU Extension personnel 
and financed by the Association of Virginia Soil Conservation 



Districts. The sessions were conducted at the College of 
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William and Mary in Williamsburg * Participants were 
residents of both large and small communities in the 
Tidewater section (east of Richmond, Va.). 

Group No, 14 A group of ladies from a rural county (Pittsylvania, Va.) 

meeting for the purpose of designing the county l s Home 
Demonstration Club program for the year. The session was 
sponsored by the Pittsylvania County VPI&SU Extension Unit. 

Group No. 15 A group of VPI&SU Extension Unit personnel involved in an 

in-service training session on the use of management information 
in decision making. The session was sponsored by the Vpi 
Extension Division. 

Group No. 16 A group of men and women (of all ages, from various sections 

of Virginia, concerned with the education of youth) engaged 
in a conference on drug abuse sponsored by the State 
Department of Education. The conference utilized both staff and 
facilities at Radford College, Radford, Virginia. VT'J- 
Group No. 17 A group of rural women organized under the name of the 

Renan Home Demonstration Club. The stated purpose of the 
organization was to provide its members with latest infor- 
mation on subjects related tohome economics. The organization 
is unaffiliated with an institution and is responsible for 
its own programs. 

The following tables provide a statistical description of study respondents 
by age, sex, marital status, educational level, size of community in which the 
respondents reside, employment classification, income level, occupation, and 
spouse T s occupation. 0n a percentage basis, the statistical distributions are com- 
pared with like demographic characteristics for Virginia l s adults according to 
the 1960 Census and the NORC National Sample of Adult learners. 
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TABLE 5 

A STATISTICAL COMPARISON 0-’ STUDY SUBJECTS WITH 
NORC PARTICIPANTS AND VIRGINIA’S ADULT 
POPULATION BY AGE DISTRIBUTION 3 



Study Subjects 


NORC d 

Participants 


State^ 

Distribution (%) 


Age (yrs.) 


"N" 


Percent 


24 or less 


48 


16 . 6 


15 


7.2 C 


25 - 34 


107 


37.2 


28 


13.4 


'35 - 44 


57 


19.7 


25 


13.9 


45 - 54 


41 


14.3 


17 


10.8 


55 - 64 


30 


10.4 


11 


7.4 


65 and over 


5 


1.8 


6 


7.2 


TOTAL 


288 


100 


101 


100% 



a Bureau of Census, U. S. Department of Commerce, U. S. Census of Population , 
I960 , Virginia, General Social and Economic Characteristics^ Table 71 "Social 
and Economic Characteristics of the Population, by Metropolitan - Non-Metropolitan 
Residence, for the State, 1960," PC (1), 48 BC, Va. , p. 48-177, and Johnston and 
Rivera, Volunteers , p. 73, Table 14.1. 

Virginia’s Population according to 1960 census was 3,966, 949; estimated 
to increase about 500,000 by 1970. Most of the increase was expected to be 
in the young and middle age adult group. Adult population 2,376,201, I960. 

c 20-24 years of age. 

^Percentage extrapolated from values reported in NORC study, p. 73, table 
4.1. Basis of extrapolation was 50% of the age category; e.g., study subjects 
responded to age categories as presented above. NORC participants responded 
to categories of 20-29, 30-39, and so on. For reasons of comparison, NORC 
categories were equally divided and regrouped according to the classifications 
used in this study. 
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The majority of the respondents (53.8%) were under the age of 35, and 74% 

were under 45. Comparison of the distribution of respondents by ages tends to 

favor the young adult groupings, rather than the older group at the other end of 

the scale. ^ This trend is observed in state demographic characteristics as well 

as in the distribution of NORC participants. Johnstone reports that national 

participants are "on the average more than six years younger than the average 
2 

American adult." 

TABLE vI 
TABLE 6 

A STATISTICAL COMPARISON OF STUDY SUBJECTS WITH NORC 
PARTICIPANTS AND VIRGINIA’S ADULT 
POPULATION ACCORDING TO SEX a 



Study Subjects 




b 




"N" 


% 


NORC 

Participants 


State 

Distribution 


Male 


126 


43.7 


50 


49.1 


Female 


162 


56.3 


50 


50.9 


TOTAL 


288 


100. 0 


100 


100. 0 



a Se.e footnote "a", Table V. 
^20 years and older. 



^Such a trend is not uncommon, because one prevailing notion is that, 
during this period of life, the yound adult is striving f6r "position" among 
his co-workers, and continuing education is one means of mobility. 

Johnstone and Rivera, Volunteers , p. 72. 
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More females (56%) than males (44%) were included among the total of 288 
adults who were studied. Thus, when compared with the state distribution, it is 
observed that the female population is over represented by 5% and the male 
population is under-represented by approximately 6%. When compared with , the NORC 
participants, the females are over-represented by 6%and the male subjects under- 
represented by 6%. 

Men were slightly over-represented in the NORC study because there are 
more women than men in the adult population. 



TABLE 7 



A STATISTICAL COMPARISON OF STUDY SUBJECTS WITH NORC 
PARTICIPANTS AND VIRGINIA'S ADULT POPULATION 
ACCORDING TO MARITAL STATUS a,b 



Sti 


idy Subjects 


NORC 

Participants 


State 

Distribution 


Categories 


"N" 


% 


Single 


54 


18.8 


9 


23 


Married 


213 


73.9 


83 


66 : 


Widowed 


12 


4.2 


4 


2 


Separated 


3 


1.0 


4 C 


7 


Divorced 


6 


2.0 




2 


TOTAL 


288 


99.9 


100 


100.0 



^Bureau of Census, U. S. Department of Commerce, U.S. Census of Population , 
1960, Virginia General Population Characteristics, Table 18, n Marital Status by 
Color and Sex for the State, by Size and Place 1960, 1950, and 1940." PC (1) 

48 B, Va. , p. 48-39, and Johnstone and Rivera, Volunteers , p. 74, Table 14.1 (Cont.). 

b 14 years and older. 




c Separated and divorced categories combined in NORC study. 
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The majority (74%) of the study subjects were married. The distribution 
of study respondents compares favorably with both the distribution of adults in 
the state population and the NORC sample. It should be noted, however, that 
single adults are over-represented when compared with state population character- 
istics or NORC participants. 



TABLE 8 



A STATISTICAL COMPARISON OF STUDY SUBJECTS WITH NORC 
PARTICIPANTS AND VIRGINIA 1 S ADULT POPULATION 
ACCORDING TO LEVEL OF EDUCATION 3 



Study Subjects’^ 




NORC 


State c 


Educational Level 


"N" 


% 


Participants 


Distribution 


No Schooling 


. . » 


• * 


0 


2.7 


Some Grade School 


2 


.7 


1 


23.3 


Completed Grade School 


2 


.7 


9 


20.0 

d 


Some High School 


11 


3.8 


15 


17.7 


Completed' High School 


35 


12.2 


36 


21.3 

o 


Some College 


59 


20.5 


20 


c 

9.1 

.f 


Bachelor’s Degree 


116 


40.3 


11 


8 . 6 


Master’s Degree 


58 


20.1 


7 


• * 


Doctor’s Degree 


5 


1.7 


• * 


• • 



a U.S. Census of Population, 1960, Virginia, "Years of School Completed by 
Persons 25 Years Old and Over, by Color and Sex for the State, Urban and Rural, 
1960 and 1950, and for the State, 1940", Table 47, p. 48 - 151, and Johnstone 
and Rivera, Volunteers, p. 76, Table 14.2 (Cont.). 

^Median school years completed by study respondents estimated to be 15.2, 
using census classification. Median school years completed for state distribution 
is 9.9. Median school years completed for NORC participants was 12.2 years. 




c Based on age groups of 25 years and older. 

^Some high school includes 1-3 years. 
e Some college includes 1-3 years. 

^Census only provided a -classification of 4 years or more, thus, including 
advanced years of higher education. 
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According to level of education, the study sample is out of proportion when 
compared with the state distribution and the NORC participants. In fact, from 
an analysis of Table 9 , it is obvious that the study-sample median years of 
school completed is at the college level ; whereas, the state population is at 
the lower high school level and the level of NORC participants is slightly above 
the high school level. It should be rated, however, that the comparison with 
state population is based on a time difference of 10 years. This observation 
brings into focus the belief that the differences in levels of education are not 
as great as the facts would indicate. In fact, it has been projected that the 
median school grades completed by Virginia's adults is around 13 years. ^ 

TABLE 9 

A STATISTICAL COMPARISON OF STUDY RESPONDENTS WITH NORC 
PARTICIPANTS AND VIRGINIA'S ADULT POPULATION 
ACCORDING TO SIZE OF COMMUNITY RESIDENCE 3 



Study Subjects^ 


NORC 


State 

Population 1 


Size of Community 0 


"N" 


% 


Participants 


Urbanized Areas^ 


132 


45.8 


39 


39.4 


Inner City 


79 


27.5 


33 


23.2 


Rural 6 


73 


25.4 


29 


37.4 


No Response 


4 


1.3 


• • 


• • 


TOTAL 


288 


100.0 


101 


100.0 



a See reference cited in footnote "a" Table 5, p. 48-27, and Johnstone and 
Rivera, Volunteers , P. 77, Table 4.3. 

^18 years and older- 

c Size of community regrouped for purposes of comparison with study populations 
by census definition. 

^Includes urban fringes. 

e Less than 2,500 population. 

f An 8% error noted in census reported on total adult population percentage, 
based on total reporting. 

-'-Obtained from an interview with Dr. George T. Blume, Extension Sociologist, 

VP I -Extension Division, Blacksburg, Va. 
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Table IX shows that study respondents living in urbanized areas are 
slightly over-represented (6%) . Inner city residents are over-repre- 
sented according to state characteristics* but under-represented according 
to NORC participants. The over-representation is at the expense of those 
residing in rural areas. 

TABLE 10 

A STATISTICAL COMPARISON OF STUDY RESPONDENTS WITH VIRGINIA’S 
ADULT POPULATION AND NORC PARTICIPANTS 
ACCORDING TO EMPLOYMENT STATUS a 



Study £ 


Subjects 




NORC 

Participants 


State 

Distribution c 


Employment Status 


"N" 


% 


No Response 


1 


.3 


• • 


• • 


Work Full Time 


186 


64.6 


62 


43.7 


Work Part Time 


15 


5.2 


9 


4.6 


Student 


27 


9.4 


1 


9.9 


Retired , unemployed 
homemakers , and 
others^ 


59 


31.5 


29 


41.8 


TOTAL 


288 


100 


101 


100.0 



a See footnote "a". Table 9. 
^Considered not to be in labor force. 
c 20 years of age and over. 



Table 10 provides an insight into the employment status of study res- 
pondents . ^ ' When comparing the statistics, the data are biased in favor of the 
respondents who work full time. Individuals classified as retired, housewives. 




^The data from the demographic section of the LAS were regrouped so that a 
comparison could be made with a comparable state distribution. From the state 
distribution, the 9.9% student category would appear to be high. 
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unemployed, and others are under-represented. However, when comparing 
employment status of respondents with NORC participants, the two groups are 
similar with study respondents under-represented in the "part-time" category 
and over-represented in the "student" categories. 



TABLE 11 



A STATISTICAL COMPARISON OF STUDY RESPONDENTS WITH VIRGINIA'S 
ADULT POPULATION AND NORC PARTICIPANTS ACCORDING 
TO LEVEL OF FAMILY INCOME 3 



Study Subjects 


NORC 

Participants 


State 

Distribution 


Income 


"N" 


% 


No response 


5 


1.7 


• • 




Less than $1,999 


17 


5.9 


6 


17.3 


$2,000 - $4,999 


23 


8.0 


24 


33.0 


$5,000 - $8,999 


86 


29.9 


36 


32.3 


$9,000 - $13,999 


95 


33.0 


28 


17. 3 b 


$14,000 - $19,999 


48 


16.7 


6 


• « 


$20,000 - $29,999 


11 


3.8 


• • 


• • 


$30,000 - $39,999 


3 


1.0 


• • 


• • 


$40,000 - $49,999 


• • 


• • 


• • 


» • 


$50,000 and above 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 



a See reference cited in footnote "a" Table 8, "Income In 1959 of persons 
by family status, age, and sex, for the state..., I960." Table 35, p. 48-36, and 
Johnstone and Rivera, Volunteers, p. 76, Table 14.2 (Cont . ) . 

^Represents all $9,000 and above. 
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The mean family income of the study group was estimated^ to be $10,000 
no responses' not included, and the range of income would suggest a normal 
distribution slightly skewed toward the higher income categories. It should 
be noted that upper income group representation from categories of $40,000 
and above was no t included in the study sample. State median family income 
for 1960 was $4,216. NORC participants had a median family income of $6,000. 

TABLE 12 

A STATISTICAL COMPARISON OF STUDY SUBJECTS WITH VIRGINIA’S 
ADULT POPULATION AND NORC PARTICIPANTS ACCORDING 
TO TYPES OF OCCUPATION 3 



Study Subjects 


NORC 

Participants 


State 

Distribution 


M Your Occupation 1 ' 


"N" 


% 


No report 


73 


25.3 




4 


Professional 


173 


60.0 


23 


10 


Farm workers 


2 


.7 


2 


6 


Managers & Officials 


11 


3.8 


12 


10 


Clerical workers 


19 


6.6 


15 


7 


Sales personnel 


7 


2.4 


8 


7 


Craftsmen 


1 


.3 


18 


20 


Operators, skilled 


• # 


• • 


10 


19 


Service workers 


2 


.7 


10 


5 


Laborers 


• • 


• • 


3 


8 


TOTAL 


288 


99.8 


100 


100 



a See reference cited in footnote "a" Table 8, "Occupation of the Experienced 
Civilian Labor force by color, of the Employed by Race and Class of Worker,..., 1960," 
Table 122, p. 48-447, and Johnstone and Rivera, Volunteers , p. 75, Table 7.2 (b). 




•'-Estimate based on an average figure within each category, e.g* the 48 
respondents in the $14,000 to $19,999 category were considered to have an 
average family income of $17,000. 
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The distribution of study subjects to a degree, included representation 
from all but two categor ies--"Laborers and Operative" with heavy representation 

in the professional categories. When compared with the state’s distribution of 
like characteristics, the professional category is exceedingly large; whereas, 
the craft category is exceedingly small. Likewise, a wide discrepancy is noted 
in the professional category between study respondents and NORC participants. 
Other categories are under-represented to a large extent. Perhaps the 25% 

"No Reports" provided for a better distribution than shown by the statistics. 

Because of the large percentage of "No Response" indicated in Table 8 and 
the large percentage of persons included in the "Married" categories of Table 7 
a statistical comparison of spouse’s occupation would appear inappropriate. 
However, for the benefit of the reader who would desire such a comparison, and 
for the benefit of those who have future use for the demographic section of the 
LAS, Table 13 is presented. 



TABLE 13 

A STATISTICAL DISTRIBUTION OF STUDY SUBJECTS 
ACCORDING TO SPOUSE’S OCCUPATION 3 



Spouse *s Occupation 


"N" 


% 


No Response 


120 


41.6 


Professional 


97 


33.6 


Farms, etc. 


10 


3.5 


Manager, etc. 


10 


3.5 


Clerical 


12 


4.2 


Sales 


14 


4.9 


Craftsman 


2 


.7 


Operative 


16 


5.6 


Service 


5 


1.7 


Laborers 


2 


.7 


TOTAL 


288 


100.0 



a No NORC comparison available. 
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TABLE 14 

A STATISTICAL DISTRIBUTION OF STUDY SUBJECTS ACCORDING TO 
RECENCY OF PARTICIPATION IN A FORMAL 
COURSE OF STUDY 



Recency of Participation 


"N" 


% 


Presently Participating 


190 


66.0 ( 


6 months ago 


31 


10.7 


12 months ago 


8 


2.8 


18 months ago 


14 


4.9 


24 months ago 


13 


4.5 


more than 24 months 


32 


11.1 


TOTAL 


288 


100.0 



As observed in Table 14, a majority of study respondents were presently 
participating in a formal course of study, however, with 44% indicating a 
time interval since last engaging in such an activity, perhaps the distribution 
is sufficient for purposes of the study. It is appropriate to note that-; of 
the 288 respondents from the several different geographic regions represented, 
approximately 80% had engaged in some type of formal course of study during the 
past 12 months . 

In collecting and analyzing the demographic data for this study, the 
investigator encountered limitations with the demographic section (Part 6) 
of the LAS. Study subjects raised questions about, or failed to respond to, 
items identified as: (1) size of community, (2) employment status, 

(3) occupation, and (4) spouse’s occupation. The inadequacy of appropriate 
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categories with which respondents could relate were believed to be the main 
areas of concern. For example, recent consolidations of towns, cities and 
counties in Virginia make the size of community classifications inadequate. 
Employment status is not inclusive of possible combinations of employment, 
e.g., Work full time outside home plus part-time student; full-time student 
plus housewife. "Your employment" categories were found inadequate for the 
full-time housewife, also "Spouse’s Occupation" categories were inadequate 
for the retired or deceased spouse. 

The comparisons of study demographic data have been used here to 
describing study respondents in relationship to Virginia adult population and 
the NORC participants. Certain demographic data of concomitant variables will 
be used later in; the analysis. 



Conclusion 

In considering the limitations imposed upon the study, considerable effort 
was made to obtain responses from a number of individuals engaged in a variety 
of educational programs conducted in Virginia during the summer of 1970. As 
detailed earlier in the chapter, the criteria for selection, the methods of 
data collection employed, and the season of the year did not permit the desired 
distribution of subjects. As indicated by the description of study respondents, 
the data are biased to the extent that only certain institutional or group 
activities are included in the study. The data are also biased in that certain 
demographic characteristics are represented to a greater or less extent than the 
distribution of like characteristics from the general adult population of Virginia 
and the National NORC sample of adult education participants. 

Although there is some similarity between the demographic characteristics 

of study respondents ^ the general adult population within the Commonwealth 

O 
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of Virginia, and the NORC participants, the study sample can only be said to 
be composed of adult learners from selected institutions of adult education 
within the Commonwealth of Virginia. 

Perhaps, however, the variety of institutions and groups represented 
warrent the conclusion that the data supplied by the selected study subject 
is adequate to test the hypotheses of this investigation. 
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CHAPTER IV 



ANALYSIS OF DATA 

Chapter IV is devoted to a discussion of the testing of the hypotheses. 

In presenting this chapter, Hypotheses I, II, and V are discussed under 
separate subtopics. Hypotheses III and IV are presented together because 
of their similarities of content. The respective discussions include a 
brief intorduction , a statement of the hypothesis, the methods by which data 
were scored, the statistical treatment of data, and the findings derived from 
the analysis. The chapter concludes with an analysis of concomitant variables. 

Educational Concepts and Leisure Activities 
for Educational Purposes 

A major purpose of this study was to test the association between the 
learner’s concept of education and his use of leisure activities for educa- 
tional purposes. As pointed out in Chapter I, the adult is a highly individ- 
ualized and unique being with a variety of experiences, concepts and notions 
which he relates to the educational process. He has his own idea about what 
is education, and he seeks to satisfy his educational needs in his own way. 

It was hypothesized that the broader the learner’s concept of education, the 
more likely he is to utilize leisure activities for educational purposes . 

The data used to analyze and test Hypothesis I were provided by learners 1 
when responding to the CEMD and the Opinion Survey. When responding to the 
CEMD, learners were provided eight tetrads of four statements each relating 

^The terms ’’learners,” "study subjects,” and respondents” are used inter- 
changeably. The terms refer to those adults who responded to data collecting 
instruments used in the collection of data for testing the hypotheses of this 
study . 
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in some way to education. Each tetrad contained two statements relating 
to a narrow concept of education and two statements relating to a broad 
concept of education . ^ From the eight tetrads, each learner was asked 
to select the two statements which best described what he perceived edu- 
cation to be in a practical sense (not what he would like for it to be). 

The learner T s choice of statements was considered to denote his concept 
of education. 

In scoring the CEMD for a total concept score, statements relating to 

a broad concept of education were given a weight of "8" and statements 

relating to a narrow concept were given a weight of "1". The statements 

were of the combinations: (1) all narrow; (2) one narrow and one broad; 

or (3) all broad. By this procedure, the tetrad scores possible were 2, 9, 

or 16. The eight tetrad scores were summed to provide each learner with 

a total concept score. Thus, the lowest possible score was 16 and the 

2 

highest possible score was 128. The distribution of learners 1 total con- 
cept scores are provided in Chart 1. 

Data on the utilization of leisure activities for educational pur- 
poses were provided by the learner when responding to the degree categories 
(degree to which activities are [were] engaged in for educational purposes) 
of the Opinion Survey. In effect, the learner dichotomized between those 
activities which he utilized for educational purposes and those which he 
did not participate, or participated in for other than educational purposes. 

■^Each statement was prejudged for breadth of educational concept. 

2 Refer to Appendix E, Table 27 for individual concept scores. 
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The response was basically a "yes" - "no" classification. For purposes 
of determining which activities might be associated with a "yes" response, 
the Opinion Survey categories of "almost always" and "frequently" were 
combined and given an identification of "2". Likewise, the Opinion cate- 
gories of "seldom/never" and "does not belong" were combined for a "no" 
classification and given an identification of "1". The identification 
values were used for combining categories and identifying "yes" - "no" 
classifications from the learner's responses. 

By using the "yes" - "no" classifications as independent variables, 
an item frequency count of learner responses on the utilization of activities 
for educational purposes was obtained. The "yes" - "no" item classification 
also served to determine the CEMD mean score for those learners utilizing 
the activity for educational purposes as well as the CEMD mean score’ for 
the learners who utilized the activities for other purposes. 

In effect, the management of data for the testing of Hypothesis I was 
one continuous variable (CEMD scores or Concept of Education) and a dicho- 
tomous variable (utilization of activities for educational purposes). The 
test for Hypothesis I was the point-biserial coefficient of correlation, 

"r b", by the formula.^" 

P 



r b = x. i - x. 
p 1 - o 

sx 




n l n o 
N(N-l) 



■'■Gene V. Glass and Julian G. Stanley, Statistical Methods in Educa tion and 
Psychology (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey; Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1970), pp. 320- 
321. (The point-biserial correlation, as used in this study, is on item corre- 
lation between the continuous variable and the dichotomous variable.) 
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Where 




S 



x 



N 



1 



N 

o 



Mean score on CEMD of those who utilize activities 

Mean score on CEMD of those who did not utilize activities 

Standard deviation of all subjects on CEMD 

Number participating 

Number not participating 



Thus, a point-biserial correlation coefficient was determined for each of 
the 99 activities used in this study. Table 15 provides a summary of data 
used in the test for Hypothesis I. 



TABLE 15 

A DISTRIBUTION OF LEARNERS ACCORDING TO UTILIZATION OF ACTIVITIES 
FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES, INCLUDING CONCEPT SCORES, 3 
CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS, AND P VALUE b 



O 

ERIC 



Tab . c 


"Yes" 


CEMD 


"No" 


CEMD 




P a 


ID 


Responses 


Mean 


Responses 


Mean 


r F b 


(df =286; 


1 


142 


82.65 


146 


81.30 


-.0266 


N/S 


2 


258 


82.61 


30 


76.43 


.1472 


< .05 


3 


31 


84.20 


257 


81.70 


.0082 


N/S 


4 


249 


82.74 


39 


77.02 


-.0532 


N/S 


5 


. 67 


82.76 


221 


81.72 


-.0108 


N/S 


6 


140 


83.90 


148 


80.14 


.2069 


< .01 


7 


46 


85.09 


242 


81.37 


.2651 


< .01 


8 


60 


89.03 


228 


80.11 


.1874 


<.01 


9 


48 


82.35 


240 


81.89 


.1872 


<.01 


10 


55 


90.33 


233 


79.99 


.2177 


<.01 


11 


160 


85.56 


128 


77.47 


.1710 


<.01 


12 


69 


83.67 


219 


81.43 


.0220 


N/S 


15 


151 


81.92 


137 


82.01 


-.0889 


N/S 


16 


13 


84.38 


275 


81.85 


.3757 


<.001 


17 


89 


82.54 


199 


81.71 


.1431 


<.05 


18 


150 


84.65 


138 


79.05 


.1076 


• N/S 


19 


117 


83.19 


171 


81.13 


.0067 


N/S 


20 


22 


86.95 


266 


81.55 


.0729 


N/S 


21. 


199 


83.61 


89 


78.29 


.0413 


N/S 


22 


207 


83.73 


81 


77.44 


.2289 


<•.01 


23 


116 


84.91 


172 


79.98 


.0990 


N/S 


24 


80 


86.00 


208 


80.41 


.1187 


< .05 


25 


206 


83.76 


82 


77.46 


.0595 


N/S 
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TABLE 15 — Continued 



Tab. 

ID 


"Yes" 

Responses 


CEMD 

Mean 


"No" 

Responses 


CEMD 

M®an 


r b 
P 


r' 

(df= 286 ) 


26 


9 


82.89 


279 


81.94 


.4181 


<.001 


27 


13 


85.46 


275 


81.80 


.3904 


< .001 


28 


211 


83.38 


77 


78.09 


.0218 


N/S 


29 


90 


86.39 


198 


79.95 


.1461 


< .05 


30 


53 


84.28 


235 


81.44 


.0377 


N/S 


31 


39 


88.88 


249 


80.88 


.1498 


< .05 


32 


20 


90.90 


268 


81.30 


.1210 


N/S 


33 


78 


84.74 


210 


80.93 


.0547 


N/S 


34 


32 


86.22 


256 


81.43 


.0562 


N/S 


35 


8 


88.63 


280 


81.78 


.0612 


N/S 


38 


118 


84.22 


170 


80.40 


.0628 


N/S 


39 


37 


89.59 


251 


80.84 


.1489 


< .01 


40 


78 


86.81 


210 


80.17 


.3205 


<.01 


41 


123 


84.96 


165 


79.72 


.0967 


N/S 


42 


221 


83.21 


67 


77.85 


.1869 


<.01 


43 


112 


86.13 


176 


79.32 


.1483 


C. 05 


44 


92 


85.70 


196 


80.21 


.1175 


N/S 


45 


67 


84,43 


221 


81.22 


.0491 


N/S 


46 


172 


82.66 


116 


80.93 


-.0426 


N/S 


47 


184 


84.06 


104 


78.26 


.0750 


N/S 


48 


145 


83.87 


143 


80.03 


.0425 


N/S 


49 


216 


83.15 


72 


78.42 


.0028 


N/S 


50 


19 


81.95 


269 


81.97 


.0193 


N/S 


51 


78 


84.08 


215 


81.25 


.0387 


N/S 


52 


33 


92.37 


255 


80.62 


.2180 


<.01 


53 


114 


86.98 


174 


78.68 


.2067 


<.01 


54 


31 


89.61 


257 


81.04 


.1482 


<.01 


55 


188 


34.59 


100 


77.04 


.1243 


N/S 


56 


175 


84.76 


113 


77.63 


.1263 


<.05 


57 


167 


82.45 


123 


81.33 


-.0581 


N/S 


58 


110 


83.52 


178 


81.01 


.0122 


N/S 


59 


126 


85.94 


162 


78.87 


.1548 


<.05 


60 


57 


87.47 


231 


80.61 


.1300 


<.05 


61 


67 


86.42 


221 


80.62 


.1203 


N/S 


62 


79 


81.66 


209 


82.08 


-.0562 


N/S 


63 


58 


80.09 


230 


82.44 


-.0973 


N/S 


64 


60 


81.33 


228 


82.13 


-.0577 


N/S 


65 


74 


84.86 


214 


80.96 


.0569 


N/S 


66 


67 


83.39 


221 


81.53 


.0116 


N/S 


67 


49 


88.71 


239 


80.58 


.1667 


<’.01 


68 


138 


84.63 


150 


79.51 


.0979 


N/S 


69 


81 


86.86 


207 


80.05 


.1549 


<.05 


70 


36 


89.31 


252 


80.92 


.1537 


<.05 


1 


48 


86.43 


240 


81.07 


.0845 


N/S 


2 


27 


84.44 


261 


81.71 


.2880 


<.01 


3 


61 


85.63 


227 


81.07 


.2626 


<.01 


4 


15 


84.60 


273 


81.82 


.0234 


<.01 


5 


75 


87.87 


213 


79.89 


.1741 


<.01 


6 


25 


87.96 


263 


81.40 


.0983 


N/S 


7 


209 


84.16 


79 


76.16 


.1035 


N/S 
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TABLE ]_5 — Continued 



Tab. 

ID, 


"Yes" 

Responses 


CEMD 

Mean 


"No" 

Responses 


CEMD 

Mean 


r p b 


P 

(df=286) 


8 


48 


85.42 


240 


81.28 


.2727 


<.'01 


9 


60 


85.65 


228 


80.99 


.0864 


N/S 


10 


109 


85.61 


179 


70.74 


.2878 


< .01 


11 


23 


88.13 


265 


81.43 


.3736 


<..001 


12 


149 


85.01 


139 


78.70 


.1207 


N/S 


15 


126 


83.94 


162 


80.43 


.1947 


< .01 


16 


107 


85.28 


181 


80.005 


.1000 


N/S 


17 


47 


84.21 


241 


81.526 


.0330 


N/S 


18 


157 


83.90 


131 


79.641 


.0491 


N/S 


19 


66 


84.55 


222 


81.21 


.0389 


N/S 


20 


244 


82.65 


44 


78.20 


-.0786 


N/S 


21 


53 


86.92 


235 


80.85 


.3156 


< .001 


22 


99 


82.676 


189 


81.59 


.1323 


<.05 


23 


99 


88.33 


189 


78.63 


.2377 


< .001 


24 


132 


84.78 


156 


79.58 


.0921 


N/S 


25 


84 


82.50 


204 


81.74 


.1451 


<.05 


26 


52 


81.96 


236 


81.96 


-.0481 


N/S 


27 


98 


84.00 


190 


80.91 


.0325 


N/S 


28 


51 


83.39 


237 


81.66 


.2098 


< .01 


29 


67 


82.03 


221 


81.95 


-.0370 


N/S 


30 


49 


88.71 


239 


80.58 


. 1667 


< .01 


31 


108 


83.34 


180 


81.14 


.0029 


N/S 


32 


111 


82.47 


177 


81.65 


.1162 


N/S 


33 


36 


84.83 


252 


81.56 


.2729 


< .001 


34 


140 


84.50 


148 


79.57 


.2341 


< .001 


35 


193 


84.01 


95 


77.82 


.0758 


N/S 



a CEMD mean score = 81.76 

^Coefficients determined by a program written by Joe Haenn for the 
1130 computer at the University of Chicago, 

c Tab. ID refers to Tab. number of items as listed in the Leisure 
Activity Survey. 

p with 286 df at 01 = ,164; .05 = .125. Values extrapolated from 
Fisher and Yeatts published values of "p" at. 01 and .05 with 200 and 
300 df . For accuracy, the established values are rather conservative. 




In interpreting Table 15, several observations with examples are relevant. 
First, there are 44 of the 99 (more than the 5% expected by change) items with 
a significant relationship between breadth of educational concept and utilization 
of activities for educational purposes. When relating to the individual, this 
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was interpreted to mean that learners identified with a broad concept of 
education utilized these activities for educational purposes. This inter- 
pretation is supported by the significant linear*^ relationship (correlation 
coefficient of .1667, p < .01) between CEMD scores and "yes" category of 
item use. Thus, as CEMD scores increase, so does the use of the activity 
for educational purposes. For example, 49 learners used item 67 ("Followed 
a course or class offered on TV or radio") for educational purposes. This 
group of learners had a CEMD mean score of 88.71 (well above the total 
group mean of 81.96). Thus, as the CEMD score increased, the association 
with use-of-activity for educational purposes was significant. 

A second observation is the all negative (r^b N/S) coefficients for 
12 items. This finding was interpreted to mean that learners with both 
broad and narrow concepts of education utilized the activity for educational 
purposes. In other terms, this is interpreted to mean a grouping of learners 
with mixed concepts of education. For example, there were 172 learners 
provided a "yes" response to item 46 ("Read a practical non-fiction book or 
article on a subject such as gardening, raising children, or improving my 
home"). This group of learners had a CEMD score of 82.66 (close to group 
< mean of 81.96). The non-significant minus (— ) correlation coefficient, 

however, suggests that an increase in CEMD mean score is not significantly 
associated with a "yes" use of the activity for educational purposes. This 
inference was interpreted to mean that learners identified with both broad 
and narrow concepts utilized that activity for educational purposes. 

*^The biserial coefficient of correlation of a dichotomous variable and 
a continuous variable is "an estimate of the corresponding product-moment 
coefficient for the two continuous variables". Allen L. Edwards, Statistical 
Methods for the Behavioral Sciences (Chicago: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 
1966), p. 190. 
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The third observation is that learners with a narrow concept of educa- 
tion identified six items which were utilized for educational purposes. The 
linear relationship, however, were not significant at the .05 level of 
significance. Item 15 ("Went to a church service") was an example of this 
observation. Thus, the CEMD mean score for these items favored the group 
with a narrow concept score, indicating that these were items used by such 
learners for educational purposes. Item 15 is also an example of another 
observation. That is, the CEMD mean scores on five items for the "no" (rpb, N/S), 
responses were higher than CEMD scores for "yes" responses. This was inter- 
preted to mean that learners with broad concept scores tended not to utilize 
such activities for educational purposes. 

Therefore, based on the analysis and findings from testing Hypothesis 
I, learners with a broad concept of education are likely to utilize certain 
or selected activities for educational purposes, more so than learners with 
a narrow concept of education. The hypothesis, however, can only be partially 
accepted, for some learners identified with a narrow concept of education tend 
.£o use selected activities for educational purposes. From the data of this 
study, however, the relationship can be attributed to chance. 

Leisure Activities for Educational Purposes 

One objective of this study was to compare the educators 1 judgments on 
the "probable" degree to which learners engage in leisure activities for 
educational purposes with the learners 1 judgments about the degree to which 
the same activities are actually utilized for educational purposes. Since 
educators and learners have encountered a variety of life experiences, some 
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of which are different and since learners are known to differ in their extent 



